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A SONG OF SUFFRAGE. 


BY MRS. MARIA 8. PORTER. 








Club sisters dear, pray did you hear 
At State House on the hill, 
The legislators in the House 
Discuss the Suffrage Bill? 
Some three weeks since, this talk came off,$ 
Many were there to hear 
The learned magnates of our State, 
Defining ‘‘Woman’s sphere.” 
The Chairman of the bill spoke first, 
To him be many thanks— 
May Waltham often send him back 
To lead the Suffrage ranks. 
His speech was able, sound and clear; 
Weighty, and just and true, 
Defining asa Woman's sphere, 
What ere she finds to do. 
In war or peace—at home—abroad; 
In church, or school, or State, 
Wherever there are wrongs to right, 
Or suffering to abate. 
By the eternal law of Right, 
He made for her the claim 
As citizen, to have a voice, 
In fact, as well as name. 
Our friend, most courteous was and fair, 
In all his statements true; 
Objections answering, one by one, 
In words most fitting, too. 
The members of the lower house 
Listened to every word, 
And with attentive, earnest looks 
His arguments were heard. 
Then on the other side arose 
A man from Canton town, 
Who tried to do his ‘level best” 
To break our champion down. 
He said, ‘A woman shouldn’t vote,”’ 
“She couldn‘t cope with man,” 
That ‘‘She was made from Adam’s rib’’*— 
Deny ye that, who can? 
“Companion, helpmeet, she was made, 
The Scripture edict ran, 
But never, never, never could 
The equal be of man!” 
Morever, (Heaven save the town!) 
The town that sent him there 
Contained some several hundred souls, 
Of women good and fair. 
And yet this town from which he came 
(No one could it accuse!) 
Contained one woman, that was all, 
Who held these horrid views. 
These monstrous Woman Suffrage views, 
Abhorrent to his mind, 
That searching all through Canton town 
One only could he find. 
“Talk about Wyoming!” he said, 
“Where Suffrage had been tried, 
Where women are on juries placed— 
Hold offices beside.” 
“You toted on a long-haired Judge 
To tell us how it went; 
I care not what Judge Kingman said,— 
For letters that were sent.” 
“Thave a letterI will read 
That will offset the whole 
That Governor and Judge have said 
About this Woman-role!”* 
Words that no woman could have penned, 
(Or so it seemed to me) 
He read, devoid of thought or sense; 
Inane absurdity! 
“God pity her,”’ I felt within, 
My spirit rise and say, 
“A woman write such shallow words— 
Nay, nay, forever nay.” 
A litany this member gave, 
In words somewhat like these: 
“From Woman Suffrage, Lord us save 
Thy servants here to please. 
‘From pestilence and sudden death, 
From tempest, lightning’s fire, 
Deliver us, good Lord of all, 
And from this ill so dire! 


“If too much Suffrage should prevail, 
I see great cause for fear, 

This glorious nation ne'er will see 
Second Centennial Year!” 

Abou Ben Adhem then he quotes, 
(Well known through Leigh Hunt's pen,) 

And said, “I much resemble him, 
I love my fellow-men.”’ 

I sometimes have my doubts about 
Loving the Lord or no, 

I'm sure I love my fellow-men, 
And would not have this blow 

To fall upon their ‘fenceless heads, 
Bringing such fearful woes; 

So—this monstrosity so great, 

I here and now oppose! 

Ho! housewives of New England towns, 
I beg you every one, 

To use no more upon your stoves 
The **Polish—Rising Sun.” 

*Tis made and sold by him who stood 
In legislative hall 

And said, that ‘“‘women should not vote,” 
For reasons—none at all! 

And when election day comes round, 
Although you vote not yet, 

By influencing others’ votes 
Teach him—his sun has set! 

One clergyman spoke for the Right, 
In words both sound and clear— 

Another thought that Nature had 
Defined all women’s sphere. 

One member's wife and daughters four 
Have all the rights they need, 

And prayed that he would cast his vote 
Against this suffrage weed. 

And so—we listened to the men 
Who guide our ship of State, 

Who hold within their hands the power 
To shape each woman's fate. 

*Twas pitiful, alas! to hear 
Those ill-timed jokes and jeers. 

*Though very sure that Right will reign 
In the advancing years. 

As surely as to-morrow’s sun 
Will set, as it will rise, 

Justice and Freedom will prevail 
‘Neath Massachusetts’ skies. 

—Boston Times. 





MEN, NOT MEASURES, 


The reversed form of this maxim—‘‘Meas- 
ures, not men”—has been more common 
than that first cited; and the philosopher in 
‘‘Festus” thus states the golden mean: 


“T go for measures, not for men; but think 
Some little may depend upon the men. 
Something in fires depends upon the grate.” 


It has always been predicted as an objec- 
tion to women as voters that their judg- 
ments would be personal rather than philos- 
ophical—based on the men, rather than on 
the measures. This makes it worth while 
for women to notice that, in this Centenni- 
al year, many of the most thoughtful men 
in the country are announcing precisely this 
attitude for the Presidential election. All 
over the nation we are seeing a gradual up- 
rising—in which I heartily share—in favor 
of one candidate, Mr. Bristow. He is urged 
with increasing earnestness, and by men 
who differ widely on all other subjects. 
This is not because his avowed platform of 
principles would be likely to differ from 
those avowed by other leading Presidential 
candidates ;—Republican candidates at least, 
—but simply because he commands, as a 
man, more confidence than the others. Nay 
it is to be observed that another candidate 
who represents much of the same quality 
has utterly failed to call forth the same en- 
thusiasm. Mr. C. F. Adams has some of 
the same merits with Mr. Bristow, has a far 
more conspicuous record, and was first 
urged by the same men, yet he has no such 
following. The reason lies partly in a 
want of personal magnetism, and partly in 
a wide spread feeling that, just before the 
war, under Mr. Seward’s guidance, Mr. 
Adams perceptibly ‘‘weakened” on the 
slavery question, and hence might show 
some weakness again. Be that as it may, it 
is tolerably plain that the Republican party 
would stand a fair chance to be beaten un- 
der Mr. Adams, while it has almost its only 
chance for success under Mr. Bristow. Yet 
what is all this but ‘‘men, not measures’”— 
personal preference—the Woman’s method, 
as it is called? 

As usual I must hold that there is neither 
a Woman’s method, properly so-called, nor 
a Man’s; or rather, that temperament over- 
rides sex; and some of each sex go by feel- 
ing, some by reasoning. It must also be 
said that the two methods need always to 
be combined. It is perhaps convenient for 
women that as their own cause has not yet 
become a visible element in the Presidential 
canvass, they can judge the more dispas- 
sionately as to the points on which such a 
canvass should just now turn. 

It happens at present that the preservation 
or restoration of a high tone of honor in our 
public affairs is paramount to all other con- 
siderations. We have reached that point 
where it is of far less importance to save 
either political party than to render it worth 
saving. This can only be done through the 
influence of a man, and that man in the 
Presidency. It is one of the evils of a 
republic, that the whole tone of the com- 





munity may be iowered for four years by 





any defect in the character of the Presi- 
dent who happens to be in power. This 
is not so bad as the same evil in a mon- 
archy, where the whole tone, social and 
political, may be lowered for fifty years by 
a low-minded and long-lived sovereign. 
But the American evil is bad enough. 
President Grant's defect has been, as is now 
pretty generally admitted, not so much 
in any personal dishonesty or baseness, 
but in the indifference to these things in 
those about him. I remember a young lad 
of my acquaintance, frank and _ simple- 
hearted to a fault, who, after falling into 
some bad courses, thus explained the matter: 
“I seem to be somehow different from my 
brothers. They don’t like bad company; 
now I always did.” That seems to have 
been the whole difficulty with President 
Grant; and it is, in the head of the nation, 
a very serious one. He likes, if not bad 
company, at least low company; and even 
when he nominates to office aman of higher 
qualities, his friends recognize the act as 
out of keeping, and will not sustain it. 

The rejection of Mr. Dana as minister to 
England has been, on the whole, a most for- 
tunate event. It has finally opened the 
eyes of many who had clung, like myself, 
to the belief that the low tone among the 
Republican leaders at Washington was not 
the controlling element, and had already 
received emphatic warnings. I am now 
satisfied that the disease lies more deeply 
than I had supposed, and requires sharper 
treatment. I now believe that a complete 
change will be needed in the kind and qual- 
ity of leadership. That I think thus, is a 
fact of small importance; but if, as I firmly 
believe, this attitude represents the awak- 
ened conviction of thousands, it is a fact 
such as no party and no country can afford 
to ignore. We are now in a position where 
the nation needs not merely measures, but 
men. v. W. H. 


—_———__ - ep o —__—_—_ 
MRS. FOSTER DESPOILED. 


Epitrors JouRNAL.—You ask for a his- 
tory of the resistance to unrepresented tax- 
ation in this city. I cannot give you a 
statement of the resistance of Sarah E. 
Wall, by herself alone, during the thirteen 
years previous to our joining her, four years 
ago. She is now in Washington, where she 
has been for many years, laboring for the 
freedmen. I will leave it for her to tell her 
own story during those eventful years. 

Let me state at the outset, in order to a 
clearer understanding of this affair, some- 
thing of the laws for the collection of un- 
paid taxes in this State. 

Real estate only can be taken for the pay- 
ment of taxes assessed on real estate. Per- 
sonal property only can be taken for the 
payment of personal property taxes. Real 
estate sold for taxes is deeded to the pur- 
chaser, subject to the right of redemption 
at any time within two years from the date 
of sale, by the payment of taxes, interest, 
and costs. At the expiration of this time, 
the estate not having been redeemed, the 
person holding the deed becomes legally 
the absolute owner. If, within ten days 
after the sale, the purchaser shall decline to 
take the deed, the estate reverts to the city 
and is subject to redemption as if in the 
hands of an individual, If not redeemed 
at the end of two years, it must be resold. 
Whatever is realized from this sale, after 
satisfying the taxes, &c., goes into the City 
Treasury, subject to the demand of the 
original owner if called for within five 
years; otherwise it goes to the city. 

Four years ago, February, 1872, the fol- 
lowing petition and remonstrance signed 
by Sarah E. Wall, Marietta Flagg, Stephen 
S. Foster and Abby K. Foster, was pre- 
sented to the legislature of this State: 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts, in General Court assembled: 
The undersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, re- 

spectfully request you to take immediate measures 

to secure to women the right to vote and hold office 
on equal terms with men. 

We also beg leave respectfully to oem, that the 
Ruling Power of this Commonwealth is not, in any 
true sense, a Republic. On the contrary, it is a com- 
bination of a powerful minority against the rights 
and liberty of the majority—a despotism as absolute, 
and as irresponsible to its victims, as any which now 
exists among the monarchies of the old world. 

Such a government we abhor, whether it places the 
stigma of inferiority and political servitude upon 
the male, or the female sex, or upon both combined. 
To such a government we owe no rightful allegiance, 
nor can we longer give it voluntary support. 

We, therefore, as good citizens, “|: to the princi- 
ples of self government, as embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, zealous of our country’s hon- 
or, and willing to sacrifice private interest in its de- 
fence, hereby avow our purpose to refuse, and, by 
every moral and peaceful means in our power, to re- 
sist, the further payment of taxes, till the aristocracy 
of sex shall be eliminated from our municipal law, 
and this great public wrong shall be rectified by such 
an amendment of our State Constitution as shall se- 
cure to women an equal voice with men in the man- 
agement of the affairs of the Commonwealth, 


On the 20th February, 1876, the home- 
stead of Mr. Flagg, two city lots, one with 
a house on it owned by Miss Wall, and the 
homestead of 8S. 8. and A. K. Foster were 
sold by auction for the non-payment of 
taxes. Not long after these sales, Mrs. 





Flagg having died, her heirs redeemed her 
estate, 

Miss Wall has paid nothing on her es- 
tates, and the two years of redemption hav- 
ing expired, her property, assessed by the 
city at $4,400, has passed into the absolute 
possession of the person who holds the col- 
lector’s deed. 

The purchaser of our estate having de- 
clined to take a deed, it reverted to the city. 
The two years of redemption having ex- 
pired, it was re-sold on the 18th inst., hav- 
ing been struck off to Mr. Foster for $2400. 
Mr. Foster requested the Treasurer to 
make out a joint deed to me and himself, 
such a deed as that by which we had for- 
merly held the property. After consulta- 
tion with the Mayor and City Attorney, he 
declined doing so, but made out the deed 
to Mr. Foster alone. Thus the city has 
robbed me of my homestead. It has left 
me no legal claim to a foot of the acres or 
to a square inch of the house which I have 
been wont to call my own. I am legally 
entitled to just $1006.7714, after the city 
has taken its robber claim from the sum 
bid for my late estate. 

A lot of land situated in the adjacent 
town of Holden, belonging to Mr. Foster, 
was sold last year for unpaid taxes. This 
property he has not redeemed. He has 
another lot lying in this city on which taxes 
are due; this is soon to be sold. 

The city seized and sold, in June 1873, 
one of our cows, the proceeds being taken 
to satisfy the personal property taxes for 
1872 and 1873. In June last, another cow 
was taken for the tax of 1874. As the tax 
of 1875 is not collected, we are threatened 
with another raid on our stables soon. 

Anny K. Foster. 

Worcester, April 24, 1876. 


a ee a 
TRIUMPH OF GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN. 





The strange proceedings of the South 
Carolina Republican Convention in voting 
dead against Governor Chamberlain on all 
the questions relating to the organization 
of the convention, excluding the delega- 
tions favorable to him and yet electing him 
one of the delegates to Cincinnati, and 
adopting a resolution offered by him which 
in this latitude would be understood to mean 
Bristow and nothing else, are in part ex- 
plained by a letter from Columbia to the 
New York Times. The session had been 
long and stormy, and Chamberlain was ap- 
parently beaten at all points, when all pre- 
liminary matters having been disposed of, 
the convention proceeded to the choice of 
delegates. It was long past midnight, and 
everybody was tired and languid. Ex- 
Congressman Elliott was first elected, and 
then some one nominated Mr. Chamberlain; 
another delegate nominated Senator Patter- 
son, and then Judge Carpenter, an anti- 
Chamberlain Republican, a reputable man 
in private life and a very effective speaker, 
arose and harangued the convention in op- 
position to Mr, Chamberlain. He accused 
him of deserting his party, of complicity 
with the worst politicians in the State, 
warned his audience that Mr. Chamberlain 
wasas bold as Julius Cesar, as ambitious as 
Napoleon, and capable of betraying the 
party and the colored men of South Caro- 
lina into the hands of the Democrats. His 
speech was favorably received, and he 
and his faction were quite satisfied with 
it, thinking that Mr. Chamberlain was effect- 
ually crushed. 

Then, at 4 0’clock, A.M. Governor Chamber- 
lain took the floor, and in what is described 
as ‘‘one of the grandest orations ever listened 
to in America,” first demolished Mr. Car- 
penter, proving him to have been an apolo- 
gist of the kuklux only three or four years 
ago, and otherwise unworthy of the confi- 
ence of Republicans. He then defended 
his own record and vindicated himself from 
all the aspersions which his enemies have 
cast upon him. The effect of his speech 
was tremendous. The whole convention 
gathered closely around him, those nearest 
sat on the floor at his feet, others stood on 
chairs and desks to get a clearer view of the 
speaker. They shouted with delight at the 
close of the most effective passages, and 
when after a thrilling peroration he took 
his seat, the whole building resounded for 
several minutes with enthusiastic shouts of 
“Chamberlain! Chamberlain! Our Cham- 
berlain!” Mr. Carpenter tried to reply, but 
his courage and fluency were gone. His 
punishment had been too severe for him to 
recover fromit immediately. The audience 
was in no mood to listen to him, and, after 
a few broken sentences, he was compelled 
to take his seat. The vote was taken while 
the impression of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
was still fresh, and he was elected by a vote 
of 89 to 32. This was probably one of the 
most signal triumphs of eloquence ever at- 
tained.— Worcester Spy. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. MARKELINE acceptably fills the 
place of Postmistress, a Union Hill, N. J. 

Miss Sarrarn and Mrs. WorMtey, of 
Columbus, O., are two women in this coun- 
try notable for good engraving on steel. 

“Mrs. Caprarn McCoy, teacher of prac- 
tical navigation,” is the inscription on a 
sign-board in Madison Street, New York 

Mrs. D. B. Merriuy, of Anamosa, Ia., 
has been appointed chaplain and teacher at 
the Anamosa penitentiary, the first instance 
of the kind on record. 

Mrs. Kare T. Woops, of Salem, read an 
original story at an entertainment given, 
last week, by the Young People’s Temper- 
ance Union of Salem, Mass. The moral of 
the story made a strong and favorable im- 
pression. 

Mrs. Jessie H. Rupert, ‘daughter of 
the 34th Regiment,” is still in Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., with health so much impaired 
that she has been able to accomplish but 
little on the platform, and will not return to 
her Southern home during this spring. 

Mrs. Wm. H. Osnorne, of this city, 
daughter of the late Jonathan Sturgis, has 
purchased, for $65,000, Cozzen’s Hotel, at 
West Point, with forty acres adjacent, and 
presented the entire property to the Gov- 
ernors of the New York Hospital, to be 
used, under their direction, as a home for 
convalescents from every hospital in the 
city. 

Miss Epiru Srory, daughter of the sculp- 
tor, and granddaughter of Justice Story, 
was lately married in Rome to Signor Per- 
uzzi of the king’s household. As she isa 
Protestant, her marriage would not have 
been recognized as lawful by the church of 
Rome without the Pope’s dispensation, 
which was given. This is the only instance, 
it is said, of the granting of such a request 
by the present Pope. 

Miss Frances PowrErR Cosse, through 
James Miller & Co., New York, has reprint- 
ed a volume called ‘‘The Hopes of the Hu- 
man Race Hereafter and Here,” a portion 
of which she had previously contributed to 
the Theological Review. The preface has 
reference to Mr. Mill’s essay on Religion, 
and the chapters treat of ‘‘The Life after 
Death,” ‘‘Doomed to be Saved,” and ‘‘The 
Evolution of the Social Sentiment.” 


Mrs. A. M. Drazread a paper last week, 
at the meeting of the Moral Education Soci- 
ety, entitled ‘‘Can Nations Stop Fighting, 
and Shall we Continue to Foster the War 
Spirit?” It consisted of extracts from her 
serial story which was published in the Jn- 
dependent last October, the moral of which 
was to show the inconsistency of Christian 
nations in going to war, and that troubles 
should be settled by international arbitra- 
tion. 

Miss ANNE IHyacintu Bentinck, of 
Marylebone parish, England, gives a practi- 
cal turn to her benevolence that is quite as 
sensible as it is unusual. Learning that the 
patients of Middlesex Hospital are much 
disturbed by the noise of the carts on the 
rough street in front of the building, she 
has offered the authorities five thousand 
dollars to meet part of the cost of laying 
down a wood pavement in place of the 
stone; and the offer has been accepted. 


MADAME Gay-Lussac, who has just died 
at an advanced age, was the heroine of a 
romance. In the year 1802 a student of the 
Polytechnic School entered a shop to buy 
some shirts. He was surprised-at a beauti- 
ful young girl devouring a book, and asking 
her what was its title, was informed, ‘‘A 
Treatise on Chemistry.” The collegian did 
not feel like himself at all that evening, but 
was better next day when he called to in- 
crease the order for shirts by another half 
dozen. Then he lost his handkerchiefs, 
and fonnd an occasion to return to the shop; 
and still again to purchdse cravats. To end 
the matter, he learned the young girl—the 
eldest of three sisters—had courageously 
opened a shop to make a living for her fa- 
ther and family, who had lost their proper- 
ty by the Revolution. He proposed, and 
was accepted; and for fortune he had only 
twenty-eight years and membership of the 
Academy. He was not then either a peer 
of France or a celebrity. They were only 
married a few months when he was convey- 
ed home, his eyes nearly burned in his head 
from an explosion in his laboratory. For 
twelve months he had to keep his room, 
and could support only a feeble night-light, 
by which his wife read to him. She was 
not only beautiful, but witty, and distin- 
guished in society. She was her husband’s 
private secretary, and her writing could not 
be distinguished from his. Their honey- 
moon lasted—forty years. 


Ss 
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MAN’S RIGHTS. 


A few wecks ago I listened to the speech 
of Mr. Elijah A. Morse, of Canton, in op- 
position to Woman Suffrage, and, after the 
close of the debate, heard a lady ask him if 
his remarks were intended as a serious ar- 
gument. I was surprised by his affirmative 
answer, for I was well aware that some of 
the debators had simply accepted the ap- 
pointment on either side of the question 
without regard to their own personal opin- 
ions on the subject. 

More recently having read this same 
speech of his before the House of Represen- 
tatives, I am convinced at last that the man 
is in earnest. Perhaps I shall be pardoned 
the mistake by all who have heard his ramb- 
ling, ridiculous, school-boy composition, 
full of far-fetched comparisons and irrelev- 
ant quotations as well as his insincere bur- 
lesque tone of voice, and undignified, street- 
harangue style of delivery, better suited to 
peddling stove polish. 

After his reply the lady asked, ‘‘Will you 
have the kindness to represent me the next 
time you vote? I have no representative 
that I am aware of.” 

His reply was, ‘‘As good looking a young 
woman as you are ought to find a represen- 
tative!” 

That coarse remark to a woman from one 
who would shield women from the contam- 
ination of the polls! 

This man presumes openly to declare in 
the Representative Hall's of our State that 
‘*Woman is the inferior of man, so created, 
and never, never, his equal,” and this to 
gentlemen who were listening to that speech, 
to men, some of whom at least, must have 
intelligent, cultivated mothers, wives or 
daughters; to men quite competent to mea- 
sure the calibre of the speaker before them, 
noting his want of a superior education by 
the incorrect pronunciation of the very 
words he uttered, unless his second reading 
was an improvement upon the first. If I 
was inclined to be aroused by the declared 
inferiority to this man, the feeling is gone, 
he can do us no harm whatever his belief, 
and I give him the credit of speaking with 
such force as he is able, according to his 
honest convictions; and now I raise my 
voice, inferior though it may be, with such 
power as I possess to defend his rights. 

I hear women every day, about me (living 
as I do—unlike him—in a town strongly in 
favor of Woman Suffrage,) declaring ‘‘I 
never will use the Rising Sun Stove Polish!” 
1 answer, you are unjust and hasty. The 
man has opposed your views, has done all 
in his power to injure a cause very dear to 
you, but he may have acted in accordance 
with his sincere belief, and if he did not 
let it pass without petty retaliation, lower- 
ing you to his level. Does he make good 
stove polish? H he does make the best in 
the market as he claims, then it is your 
right to use it, his right that you acknowl- 
edge a superior article without prejudice, 
no matter how much he has blackened a 
cause you hold sacredly yours, and which, 
if granted to you can withhold nothing from 
him. He may not be skilled in Political 
Economy, and may have erred through ig- 
norance rather than intention. He has de- 
voted labor, money, and years of time I am 
told, to making stove polish, and to his hon- 
or itis said—has made it well. If so, he 
has earned the right to its general public 
use, just as extensively as there is a demand 
for the article, and I would say to the wo- 
men of the Commonwealth, and through 
them to the women of the whole United 
States, honor any man who has manufac- 
tured a genuine article, although it be but 
stove blacking. Always use it. Always 
speak of it in the terms it can justly claim, 
and show yourselves true defenders of ev- 


ery man’s rights. NEEDHAM. 
——-}e—_—_—_—___—_ 
EDUCATIONAL ENTERTAINMENTS AT 
NEWTON. 


The young women at Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, with all their work know how 
to be merry. It seems as if school life is 
something pleasant in some places after all. 
On the 22 ult., they had a ‘George Wash- 
ington party.” The Principal and his wife 
with four of the students dressed and powd- 
ered in ‘‘ye olden style” received the compa- 
ny of teachers and students, most of whom 
were also powdered and dressed in like man- 
ner. With games, apaper (editor, Miss Ha- 
ven), tableaux, music, ice-cream and cake, 
the evening passed pleasantly. 

Saturday evening, March 4, the teachers 
were invited down toa ‘‘surprise” and were 
delightfully entertained for two or three 
hours by various things which had been 
gotten up by the students without help or 
any great expense. Some splendidly ar- 
ranged tableaux (Bluebeard’s Wives; Artist’s 
Studio; Light and Shade, etc.,) excellent 
music, good refreshments and a eapitally 
rendered comical colloquy, winding up 
with some hearty songs, made the evening 
a very pleasant one. 

Something of this social sort is enjoyed 
by the inmates of this school fortnightly—a 
move in the right direction. 

Wednesday evening, March 8, the eighth 
lecture of the course was delivered by Rev. 
H. N. Hudson, of Cambridge, on Burke 
and Webster. Just sucha talk as young 
folks ought to hear, and like to hear. The 
close attention of the audience was held 





until the end, not alone by his interesting 
anecdotes and incidents, but also by the 
clear manner in which he spoke of the char- 
acteristics of these two great men, whom he 
introduced as having been lately classed 
among the seven great orators of the world. 
The hour thus passed will be remembered 
with pleasure by all. We hear that the 
close of the current term is to be marked by 
three evening exercises; viz., Monday, 
March 20, the usual Pupil’s Concert under 
Professors Hills and Wheeler; Tuesday 21, 
an entertainment by the Students in Elocu- 
tion under Prof. Kelley; readings recita- 
tions. colloquy, &c. 

Wednesday, March 22, was given an ex- 
hibition of the Junior Class, The uniform- 
ly excellent character of these public exer- 
cises at Lasell warrants us in predicting 
much enjoyment for the friends of this well 
known and popular school. 

oe 
GIRL’S REFORM SCHOOL NEEDED. 





Eprrors JourNnaAL.—A few weeks ago 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
gave a hearing to the trustees of the pro- 
posed Girl’s Reform School. The Presi- 
dent of the Board, Mrs. Spencer, made the 
first appeal. As I listened to the facts which 
were her most powerful arguments, I won- 
dered how Congress could let her plead 
year after year in vain, for these, the most 
helpless of the helpless, the most wretched 
of the wretched. Every instinct of hu- 
manity in the men before her, must ‘“‘plead 
like angels, trumpet-tongued, against the 
deep damnation” of further delay in this 
case. Mrs. Spencer read a letter from the 
Superintendent of Police, Mr. Richards, 
showing the need of a reform school ‘for 
saving of such of the young, as are espec- 
ially exposed to temptation, and for the 
rescue of those who have been betrayed by 
the seducer, but who have not entered fully 
upon the life of a courtesan.” He also 
writes: 

“T have no doubt there are at least one 
hundred girls in this district, under the 
age of sixteen, belonging to these two 
classes, who should be gathered into a re- 
form school immediately, if they are to be 
saved from a life of shame, into which cir- 
cumstances are rapidly pressing them.” 

Mrs. Spencer gave heart-rending instances 
of appeals made to her by poor, young crea- 
tures like those named above. There is no 
place for them outside of those craters of 
hell known as houses of ill-fame, excepting 
the common jail and the filthy and degrad- 
ing work-house. The work-house here, 
seems to be like your House of Correction. 
Mrs. Spencer, with more than Samaritan 
charity, has sometimes given the shelter of 
her own refined home, for a time, to some 
one who seemed outcast of Heaven and 
earth. For this superhuman charity she 
has been blamed. Indeed, these are cases 
before which the tenderest piety is wont to 
shrink. Therefore is there great need of a 
public refuge; a place where they can be, 
as the Holy Book says; ‘‘made whole.” A 
place where they can be taught to do sewing 
and house-work neatly, and also some trade, 
“so that a girl shall have a stouter barrier 
between herself and perdition, than a needle 
or a broom.” 

The great difficulty in the way of helping 
these unfortunates, is not their inclinations 
for an evil life: many of them would be 
thankful to get out of it; but alas! they 
have never been taught to do anything by 
which they can earn an honest living. 

‘It is often said to me,” said Mrs. Spencer, 
“Oh, a bad woman is so much worse than 
a bad man; a man would not take money to 
degrade himself, as a woman will.” This 
is said proudly by man, with his superior 
strength and training, his hundred means 
of employment toa woman’s one. Women 
would not offer money for vice as men do. 
It is not for vice that these wretches impor- 
tune you; it is for money to keep off star- 
vation and freezing. They know that men 
will pay well for an hour’s vice, while they 
will pay only a few cents for a day’s hard 
work. 

“This very morning before coming here,” 
said Mrs. Spencer, ‘‘I received a letter from 
a young girl dying of consumption in an 
infamous den.” ‘‘My mother died a Chris- 
tian, and if I could only get to some place 
where, I could breathe pure air a little 
while before I die.” ‘‘Where can I take 
her?” asked Mrs. Spencer. 

Mrs. Snell, the wife of Judge Snell, of 
the Police Court, related incidents that 
came to her knowledge through her wo- 
manly interest in some of her husband's 
poor clients. She told, as far as a woman 
could, a case that was brought to her hus- 
band; I cannot relate it; I did not suppose 
such things happened since Sodom was de- 
stroyed. The victim, an orphan child, 
wiled from a country home—where do you 
suppose Mrs. Snell found refuge and pro- 
tection for her? Nowhere but in the care 
of a kind-hearted mistress of a house of 
ill-fame. No other place could or would 
receive her, and the good Magdalene who 
is nursing her, saidto her ‘“O Maggie! I 
have lived this life, but do not you!” Do 
you wonder Mrs. Spencer’s motherly, Chris- 
tian heart has worn its frame to a shadow 
in her long, vain struggle for a fold to shel- 
ter these poor lambs for whom none seek 
after? 





She says the reason why this institution 
of reform is so neglected, is that men, the 
law-givers, do not want it. Deep in the 
centuries is rooted the conviction that Wo- 
man was created solely for the delight of 
man, whether inside or outside of law. It 
skulks from debate where it could be met 
and answered; but it lurks deep in the heart 
there biasing judgment and action; a con- 
viction that man, the Heaven-appointed pro- 
tector of Woman, requires the degradation 
to all time and eternity, of thousands of 
innocent women, ©O! monstrous Minotaur 
of Crete! demanding a yearly sacrifice of 
only fourteen of the flower of Athenian 
youths and maids—compared with your 
nineteenth century counterpart, how hu- 
mane and modest you seem! 

Washington, D. C. 

M. Sracy WITHINGTON. 
o> 


A VOICE FROM EGYPT. 


Eprrors Journau.—I have delayed a 
month, hoping to get some new subscribers. 
But most of the women here have all the 
rights and privileges they wish for, and con- 
sider a Woman’s paper an innovation upon 
the rights of Man, which, in every way, 
they are bound zealousy to guard, notwith- 
standing Man is the self-constituted pro- 
tector of the whole human family. 

It is not the Rip Van Winkle sleep of 
twenty years, but the stupor of centuries. 
But there is asound of going in the tops of 
mulberry trees, and it is time to bestir our- 
selves. There must be no lingering where 
we are sent, or staying where we are put. 
But we must shake up our wits, and gather 
knowledge which will ennoble and benefit 
those around us. Some of our sex seem 
to think that knowledge properly belongs 
to Man, and that anything which does not 
subserve his interests is useless, be it a 
paper devoted to the interests of Woman, or 
whatever it may be. 

There are many rights and privileges 
which are undisputed, of which it would be 
well for many of our sex to avail themselves 
I can best illustrate my idea by an in- 
cident that actually occurred in our town 
last Fourth of July. While E. D. Baker 
was reading the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in his usual happy style, an old lady 
remarked, ‘‘Why, that is the very same 
piece they read last year;” to which another 
lady replied, ‘“‘Oh, well the weather has 
been so wet that the people could not get 
up anything new.” 

I heard the reply of the last named lady 
myself, and concluded that ‘Truth was 
sometimes stranger than fiction.” 

After reading the above, you will wonder 
in what remote part of the country your 
paper is taken. I will say we live in Illi- 
nois, on the borders of ‘‘Egypt,” just above 
the region where they are ‘‘still voting for 
Andrew Jackson.” Most of us have heard 
of the Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia; some of us have heard of a side show 
that is to be there, gotten up by Lucy Stone 
and some other ‘‘Woman Righters,’”” who 
have what we western people call ‘‘pluck.” 

Edward Eggleston illustrates that word 
“pluck,” in the Hoosier schoolmaster, with 
Bud Means’ ‘‘pup” “Ef that dog wonst 
takes a holt, heaven and yarth can’t make 
him let go,” says Bud. I think the word 
expresses the courage of the Woman Suf- 
fragists of the day. 

Yours for the cause, 
LizzigE Lone. 

Barry, Ills. 





oe 
NO LICENSE FOR VICE. 


Epirors JourNAL.—Allow me a little 
space in your columns to give vent to the 
indignation inspired by reading the ex- 
tracts from the report of the committee ap- 
pointed by the New York State Assembly, 
to inquire into the causes of the increase 
of crime in the city of New York. My 
cheek burnt with shame, and every fibre of 
my being tingled with indignation, as I read 
that ‘‘prostitution must exist, and necessa- 
rily will exist,” whatever laws may be 
passed against it, or whatever steps may be 
taken to enforce them. 

Such an assertion is a libel on human 
nature and an insult to the Creator. Li- 
cense it, make it a legitimate business, and 
place it under medical supervision? What 
a monstrous injustice! What a horrid pic- 
ture the suggestion conjures up! These 
miserable women, fallen, perhaps, in an 
hour of weakness and temptation, put for- 
ever beyond the hope of repentence or re- 
form; in a gilded hell more horrible than 
the imagination can grasp, with no hope 
but the grave, and even then, the earth that 
hides kindly from sight the poor defiled 
body will be regarded as polluted. Mean- 
while Man, her partner in the degrading 
sin, goes out from her presence into the 
family circle, his whole being reeking with 
defilement, to press his lips to the cheek of 
a sister, of a sweetheart, or even of a wife. 
He will suffer no abatement of respect, but 
will still continue a pillar of the church 
and State, while wearing a smutch upon his 
soul, compared to which the mark of Cain 
might be considered a badge of honor. 
Thus in a legal way he will perpetuate 
through all time this most degrading sin; 
for how can a man, whose whole being is 
saturated with this shameful consciousness, 
become the father of pure-minded children? 





I hope this committee stand alonein their 
bad eminence, and that no legislature will 
ever be willing to place so disgraceful and 
ineffaceable a stain on the record of their 
State. ac. W. 

Eldorado, Kansas. 


. eoe——————— 


“HARD TIMES.” 


The times are hard, but to whom is the 
fault due? 

Certainly not to the poor, for with them 
there is little change, be our financial con- 
dition what it may; and yet the suffering is 
theirs, for a manufacturer on the eve of 
failing, generally secures enough for him- 
self and family; even should he give up all 
else, and his former position and influence 
will place him on a footing to regain what 
is lost. But the employees have no such 
hope, and are they pitied? 

A manufacturing interest is projected, 
liberal terms are offered; so liberal that 
men who have lived a monotonous, tread- 
mill existence, gladly accept, and, at con- 
siderable expense, it may be, change their 
residence near to the promised goal. At 
first all goes on smoothly and they send 
word to brother workmen to come on, and 
they come, and all too soon hear whisperings 
that the gigantic scheme is a failure. Los- 
ing this, and their old situation also, a man 
well-to-do would say,—why did they give 
up a surety for an uncertainty? 

Do they ever say this of a rich specula- 
tor? No; because except when successful, 
his operations are not known; but a poor 
man enjoys little’ privacy, either in this or 
other matters. 

In view of the hard times he is told that 
retrenchment is necessary in his employer’s 
expenses; but does it ever go farther than 
the workman’s wages. Are velvets, laces, 
&c., any the less lavishly displayed, or ex- 
pensive summer trips deferred in the em- 
ployer’s family? 

Every winter brings the inevitable ‘‘hard 
times,”’ but only to the employee. 

Emmiz C. MERCHANT. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

—_——_ en 
THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM AGAIN. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—I have been reading 
the little book entitled ‘‘A Domestic Prob- 
lem.” As a whole, I like it very much; 
though my experience fails to endorse all 
the views of its author. For instance: 
She conveys the idea that farmer’s wives, 
as a rule, cannot find time to read or study. 
I should say, rather, that they will not. In 
the heart of the average Woman of my ac- 
quaintance, I am confident that there is no 
real desire for knowledge. She will busy 
herself with the most trifling work in pre- 
ference to reading. When there is nothing 
of more importance to occupy a farmer’s 
wife, she will make rag mats, or do some- 
thing of still less value, rather than try to 
gain a new idea from book or paper. And 
yet, when you ask her if she has read so- 
and-so, she is sure to say something of this 
sort: 

“Oh, dear! no. Ihave so much to do I 
can’t spare a minute for such things. I’m 
drove to death all the time.” 

Of course she means to tell no untruth 
in saying this. Far from it. She merely 
states her case as she views it. Things have 
a relative value in the minds of each of us. 
They do in hers, and reading, as compared 
with other duties, is of so little worth, in 
her opinion, that she permits it to be 
crowded out of her life altogether. 

It would be laborious work to convince 
such a woman that she was wrong in this. 
The untutored mind is not easily suscepti- 
ble to new truths. It is hedged around by 
a wall of traditional beliefs, customs and 
superstitions, which it is hard to overthrow. 

To the woman who honestly tries to be- 
come wiser, house-work presents no insur- 
mountable obstacle, as conducted in the 
country. Much of it, when one gets used 
to its ceaseless repetitions, becomes quite 
mechanical. Cooking, of course, requires 
constant care; but there is a multitude of 
other things, such as washing dishes, sweep- 
ing, making beds, churning, sewing, and 
the like, that require very little thought. 
One could easily commit to memory a poem 
while engaged in doing either one of them. 
Knitting also, which so commonly occupies 
farmers’s wives during long winter even- 
ings scarcely interferes at all with reading, 
or study, as I have proved by personal ex- 
perience. 

I once knew a little girl of ten who knitted 
a sock for her father, and read a novel in 
one day. To my mind the problem is not 
so much, ‘‘How shall Woman find opportu- 
nity for culture?” as it is, ‘‘How shall she 
be made to feel the need of culture?” Pos- 
sessed of a true desire for knowledge, she 
will be sure to find ways for gratifying it to 
some extent. Each one will have her own 
peculiar‘method of doing this, too. She will 
appropriate a few minutes here, a half hour 
there, to mental improvement, and she will 
pick up useful information at every step. 

What a bonndless field for study do little 
children present to a thoughtful mother! 
What book can compare in interest to the 
unceasing developments of their fresh, un- 
perverted minds. Books hold but a tithe 
of the vast stores of useful knowledge ac- 
cessible to the humblest of us. We can be- 
come wiser each day if we try. Outside 





occasions furnish us with but poor excuses, 
The active, eager mind will find new truths 
everywhere. 

But how is the sluggish, half fossilized 
intellect of the work-absorbed woman, to 
be aroused toa sense of her need? I see 
but one possibly effective way: that is, by 
talking. A woman will stop to listen to re- 
marks, when she will not stop to read 
them. Words, from a ready tongue, also, 
will find their way to her heart, when 
written ones would be powerless to make 
the slightest impression. Books—the best 
of them—so far as she is concerned, need 
the added power and eloquence of the ora- 
tor, to make them convincing. A. s. w 

Ossipee, N. i. 

——- - oe 


PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF! 








Epirors JOURNAL.—As you allow the ex- 
pression of free thought through your col- 
umns, I wish to say that in reading your 
Journal, [enjoy intensely the high stand 
you take towards Woman. For many 
years I have been an ardent believer in the 
goodness of women and their capabilities, 
and it rejoices me not a little toread a paper 
each week, which strives to encourage wo- 
men to high grades of thought, to seek use- 
ful employments, and to enter different 
fields, which, by common consent, have 
been given over to men. 

I cannot say that Iam a firm believer in 
the good which Woman Suffrage will bring 
to our land. Women love power quite as 
well as men. Possibly they inherit the love 
of it from their sires, but my humble opin- 
ion is, as I see ,the women about me, that 
we need more intelligence among the moth- 
ers and daughters, before they will be able 
to use rightfully all the good they now pos- 
sess. I hopel shall live to see the day 
when women will know the grandeur of 
life, and show forth such fruits as train- 
ing up their sons and daughters to moral 
bravery and personal courage to battle 
against the wrong. 

Men respect a woman who dares give an 
honest opinion, even if they think her er- 
ratic. It is the mother who makes a good 
son. Why should not her influence be 
equally strong over the daughter? 

I confess to feeling a little uncomfortable, 
when I read in your columns the address 
made by a lady before the Church Congress, 
in Ithaca, New York. Now I think she 
said some naughty things. This church to 
which she belongs is my first love, and I 
love that church now with all my heart and 
soul. I do not believe if Shawanabeke 
were an authorized messenger, she would 
draw souls to Christ with the sharp barbs 
she used toward those assembled clergy 
men. And yet I do not doubt but the sol- 
emn question has come to her, as to many 
another serious church-woman—When we 
know that we are built upon a rock with 
the grand truths of the Bible to sustain us, 
so many devout men and women in our 
midst, why do we not bring the whole 
world into our fold—The Church of Christ? 
I fear we do not so much need to have both 
sexes in the priesthood, as we do to pray 
for more spirituality in the embassadors we 
now have. J. 5S. SPERRy. 

Jordan, N. Y. 





oe 
EQUALITY IN THE CHURCH. 





Epirors JoURNAL:—An article on ‘“Wo- 
men in the churches” (by C. B. Deyo) has 
just been perused with much interest, and I 
will express my opinion in regard to it by 
saying that 1 ama member of the Second 
Congregational Church of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and that women have been allowed to vote 
in that church for the past twenty years. I 
know that few churches are as liberal, but 
my self-respect and sense of justice would 
never permit me to join or in any way aid 
an organization which silenced a Woman's 
voice or refused to accord her the same 
right which is granted any other member. 

Women do much of the hard work in the 
churches, whereas if they would only doa 
moderate amount of thinking for them- 
selves, they would not sit submissively and 
allow the shirking male members to com- 
mand them to keep silent. What church 
could exist without the presence and help 
of women? Not one, even for six months; 
and how women can meekly submit to such 
a command, is beyond my comprehension, 
when a remonstrance would show the ex- 
pediency of clothing that favorite quota- 
tion in its proper garb. 

Before I close allow me to express my en- 
couragement in reading the debate in the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate on the ‘“‘Municipal Suf- 
frage” bill. We have reason to feel encourag- 
ed when we see the progress that has been 
made in the past year. We must now make 
one more grand effort and we shall be 
crowned with success. I wish women would 
wake up to the importance of this question. 
I know many in this little village who are 
advocates of the cause, but they seem to 
think the end will be attained without their 
help, when in reality we need all to work in 
order that afew may not be obliged to spend 
a life-time to accomplish that which could 
be done in a single year by each one doing 
her part. Hopefully yours, 

Mrs. M. L. C. HARMAN. 

Andover, Alleghany Uo., N. ¥. 
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CENTENNIAL CURIOSITIES. 


There never was a time when there was 
such a simultaneous discovering of curious 
relics as at the present Centennial season. 
If we were a superstitious or sentimental 
people, we might conclude that the heathen 
Gods who are supposed to watch over 
ancient buried treasures, key in hand, are 
inclined to be particularly propitious to us, 
as our one hundredth birthday approaches. 
At least it appears that quite an extensive 
unlocking is taking place. Of course our 
irrepressible ‘‘Yankee Jims” will twang 
out, “It’sallasell!” Let us ignore ‘‘Yankee 
Jims” for once, and yield to the sweet de- 
lusion of treasure-giving Deities, and hope 
that all the strange relics from ‘‘here and 
there and everywhere” will come to us 
speedily. We hear the glad tidings that a 
Frenchman has just discovered a fine old 
painting, which has for many years lain 
rolled up and tucked away in the corner of a 
church belfry, in the little town of Launoy. 
It is said that one of the inspectors of the 
Museum of Lisle has pronounced it a re- 
markable picture, and the work of Vandyke. 
Will not the Vandyke worshippers send 
this newly discovered child of their love to 
the Centennial Art Committee? Sweet hopes 
are already budding in gentle hearts, that 
this may happen, and Frenchmen are too 
polite to crush such tender buds. So we 
shall probably have the Vandyke. 

A shepherdess attending her father’s 
flocks, away over on the Perthshire High- 
lands, near by the lovely valley of Glen- 
quaich, has found on a rocky shelf a curi- 
ous old vase covered and almost hidden 
with moss and ferns, and containing old 
copper and silver coins, bearing the date of 
1670 and inscriptions of Charles the First 
and King William and Queen Mary. Let 
us have the old coin, by all means. We 
haven’t any coin of our own to speak of; 
we desire it ardently, and shall welcome it 
joyfully, even if it be accompanied by the 
crumbling, moss-covered vase, which we 
grieve to learn has been preserved with 
only the handles and lip intact. Would it 
not be well to compare this ancient time- 
defying currency of 200 years ago with our 
own rag-baby of the present time, and de- 
cide which we like the best? Certainly one 
year, on a lonely cleft of rock, beaten by 
storms, would be sufficient to use up all the 
greenbacks which we are so fortunate as to 
possess. Even if they were printed on can- 
vass and put ina vase, they would not be 
able to endure the wear and tear of the ele- 
ments for so long a period, and in order to 
be preserved they would have to be laid 
away, like the Vandyke picture, in some 
sly corner of a church belfry. We ques- 
tion if future generations would insist upon 
regarding a ‘‘canvass-back” currency as a 
big duck of an affair, or as any improve- 
ment upon the copper and silver coin 
of William and Mary’s time. Let us hope, 
however, if the coin is sent, it will assist us 
in settling our “difficult financial problem. ” 
We can at least decide whether we prefer a 
currency of convenience which perisheth 
with the using, or a relic-bearing one, which 
can be tucked away in a cleft of rocks for 
future generations to discover and wonder 
over. 

Away with base coin! Let the way be 
paved for that ‘‘pair of magnificent sphinx- 
es” which have recently been unearthed in 
the land of Egypt! Elaborately carved 
they are, with strange hieroglyphics, and 
supposed to be the decorative portions of a 
splendid avenue, which led to some my stic 
temple. It may not be possible for M. 
Paponet to have the whoie sacred avenue 
and the mysterious temple to which it leads 
unearthed in time for the Centennial. But 
we do hope that he will discontinue the con- 
struction of the fresh water canal between 
Suez and Cairo, long enough to hurry up 
the Sphinxes, so that they can occupy a 
front seat at the Exhibition and shed a 
solemn glamour over that scene of com- 
mon dust and unparalleled money-making. 
Nothing should stand in the way of their 
transportation. No matter if it costs a mil- 
lion to bring them over. No matter if the 
women of the land have to wash and scrub 
to pay for it. No matter if a Sphinx Hall 
should be required exclusively for their ben- 
efit. If their tender constitutions seem to 
require it, or if there are fears that rough 
handling would be apt to remove some of 
the venerable dust from their time hallowed 
faces, balloons might be constructed to waft 
them gently hither. What more fitting, 
toning-down sight can we possibly have in 
this young land of practical push and go, 
than a pair of magnificent Sphinxes,—look- 
ing down with placid brows and unwinking 
eyes on the much tired world, and adminis- 
tering a silent rebuke to the irreverent cus- 
toms of this fast growing age? Would they 
not take us from the unseemliness of the 
present, back to the glorious, olden times, 
when Kings and white elephants were 
the “all powerful,” and received pure and 
unalloyed adoration? When slaves crawled 
like serpents, or hopped like toads, into the 
presence of royalty, and when even the 
king’s wife was placidly sacrificed before the 
marbled presence of the august Sphinxes, 
for taking just one little peep from behind 
the tomb-like veil which shut her out of an 
unchaste world? 

Verily let us have the Sphinxes! We 





can do without almost anything else, if we 
are blessed with their inspiring presence. 
The Egyptian section of the Centennial 
building—so gorgeously gotten up, with its 
glowing purple walls, richly bordered with 
red, yellow, white and black—will be like a 
cage without a bird, a body without a soul, 
unless it be lighted up with the ethereal 
presence of these newly-found sphinxes. 
. ARSENATH COOLIDGE. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WASTE NOT—WANT NOT. 


There is an opportunity to waste a great 
deal in the small things of a household, in 
the course of time, or to save considerable. 
Take coal, for instance. The careful house- 
keeper, if she has nothing to prevent, sees 
that the coal left the previous day is freed 
from cinders, washed, and used to cover 
the new coal. By using this half-burned 
coal, only half as much new coal need be 
used as would otherwise be required to keep 
a good fire. This at once reduces the 
amount of coal to be bought one-half, and 
this is no small saving to a poor family. 
Oftentimes the debris is spread upon the 
sidewalk without sifting. It is anything 
but ornamental. Coal ashes are valuable 
on land to retain the moisture in a dry time. 
They also make a very hard walk. 

Washing suds are also valuable, but are 
too often thrown away. They should be 
saved in a cess-pool by themselves, in win- 
ter, and the remainder of the year used on 
the flowers, trees, or garden. Nothing is 
better to make grape-vines produce largely 
than washing suds. 

There is a great deal of meat wasted in 
markets by trimming. What is cut off 
would make excellent soups, but, excepting 
in the sausage season, it is not used. Suet 
is valuable as food, yet the greater part of 
it has till recently been sold to the soap- 
makers. It is used now for making suet- 
butter. But any woman can reduce it to 
fat, by melting. Cold, cooked meat can 
seldom be made as good as new, to bring 
to table again. But it is equally valuable 
for mince pies. If the family is small, and 
not much meat is left each day, keep what 
small pieces there are, in vinegar, or, what 
is better, in lemon juice, till enough is gath- 
ered for a few pies. 

Stale bread is useful for mince pies, using 
one-third bread, one-third meat, and one- 
third apple. Also for puddings, boiled or 
baked, for griddlecakes (if soaked in milk) 
for dressing for poultry, &c. Even old 
lamp-rags are too useful to be thrown out. 
Almost as soon as applied, they brighten 
copper, brass, and faucets plated with sil- 
ver. 

There is another waste, and that is an 
enormous one. The yellow covering of 
lemons and oranges is about the most delic- 
ious flavoring material the cook can have. 
It is certainly worth as much as the citron, 
for which we pay twenty-five to forty-five 
cents a pound. It should never be taken 
off in connection with the whit part under 
it, as this is very bitter and indigestible. 
After the fruit is washed and wiped, asharp 
shoe knife will pare the yellow part off, and 
if may be used immediately for mince pies, 
and other things, or it may be preserved in 
lemon juice, using two spoonsful of sugar 
to the juice of each lemon. 

5. D. Farrar. 

Salem, Mass. 
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CHICAGO WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 





The commencement exercises of the Wo- 
man’s Hospital Medical College of Chicago, 
occurred in the First Methodist church, on 
the 29th ult. 

The class was larger than at any time 
previous, during the six years existence of 
this institution. The term of our winter’s 
course was slightly lengthened on account 
of the vacations during holidays, and it is 
to be hoped that it will yet be lengthened 
to six months. 

It is the wish of the faculty, to make this 
college equal to any in the United States, 
as it is the only one for women inthe North- 
west, which is located in a large city. 

There are seventeen professors, two of 
whom are women, and the remainder are 
men, eminent in their profession. 

The next term will begin on the first Tues- 
day in October, 1876, and will continue 
twenty-two weeks, inclusive of one week’s 
vacation. M. H. T. 





WHY WOMEN WANT TO VOTE. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—Though I cannot 
claim to be a worker, I am at least an inter- 
ested spectator, and just now feel like bid- 
ding you God speed. Surely the goal is 
but just beyond. The speeches of Mr. 
Morse, and such men as he, do the cause 
great good. Agitation, like harrowing, 
(Il am a real granger) is just as good back 
ward as forward; anyway, so the soil is 
prepared. Agitation must be the watch- 
word still;—everything that causes women 
to think; everything that causes them to 
try to act, and everything thrown in the 
way to obstruct their action is so much 
towards citizen Suffrage and equal rights 
for all. 

I am especially encouraged by the effect 
the temperance work has had on those who 
entered as soldiers, and for the war. Wo- 


men who never expected to get out of their 
own sphere, have, while they still keep 
within it, enlarged it so much that it re- 
minds me of the story of the queen who 
purchased what land a bull’s hide would 
cover, and then cut the hide into thongs, 
and stretched it over enough ground to 
build a city upon. Though I don’t admire 
**Punic” honesty I do admire ingenuity and 
perseverance. 

Many of the noblest of women have been 
indifferent, or even antagonistic, because 
of their ignorance. As they attempt to 
work in any field, Home Missions, Foreign 
Missions, Temperance, or anything of a re- 
formatory character, being brought face to 
face with the world’s needs, and seeing 
things, which even women can do to help 
on these reforms—straightway they enter 
the service with full purpose of heart to 
spend and be spent for the good of human 
ity, and the cause of Christ. Now, they 
find they lack weapons to fight with, and, 
one by one, they speak. ‘Not from the 
standpoint of Woman’s Rights, but each 
from her own stand point. She wants to 
vote.” When enough of these women want 
to vote, they will vote. 

I think success is at hand, thanks to your 
brave words for women. C. EDGERTON. 

Dunreith, Henry Oo., Ind. 
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SIN AND PENALTY. 


EeErrors JoURNAL.—The social evil needs 
not to be cloaked, but to be cured. 

The ‘‘contagious diseases acts” are efforts 
to silence the voice of God when it speaks 
to the incontinent of His displeasure. 
When the State attempts to “regulate” 
prostitution, it is simply trying to blind men 
to the manifest Will of God; to ‘‘put asun- 
der what He has joined together,” viz: sex- 
ual transgression of His unchanging Law, 
and the penalty which He, in all wisdom 
and goodness, has married to such trans- 
gression in order to teach mankind the bet- 
ter way. Instead of learning the lesson 
which such fearful admonitions ought to 
convey, they seek to hush the monitor, so 
far as legal measures can do it, and thus 
put a premium on sins of uncleanness, and 
encourage the lecherous and vicious to stray 
farther from the right. 

The only result of such foolish and pro- 
fane legislation must be (as is becoming 
manifest where the impious experiment 
has been ventured) to poison the people 
worse, both physically and morally, and to 
drive the rottenness into their very marrow. 

Too many “‘medical men” are purblind 
in this matter,—‘‘blind leaders of the blind.” 
Instead of understanding that self-mastery, 
chaste continance, is man’s best estate, phy- 
sically, mentally, morally and socially, they 
compromise with lust, and ask to make 
weak, selfish indulgence ‘‘safe.” 

But what of the poor victims of mascu- 
line “indulgence?” 

What of the manhood of the victimizers 
themselves? 

What of the children who are to come 
after us, if such a code of sexual ‘‘morals” 
is gaining ground? N. E. Boyp, 

Minister of Independent Church. 

Canastota, N. Y. 
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THE ALPHA. 





Eprrors JouRNAL.—AII who have regard 
for Woman’s welfare and happiness should 
take the Alpha, a monthly paper, published 
by the Moral Education Society, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., whose articles upon ‘‘Regu- 
lating Vice,” ‘‘Pre-natal Influence,” and sub- 
ordination of women, strike the key-note. 
It will be sent for three months to any ad- 
dress in the United Statas for twenty-five 
cents, enclosed to ‘‘Eprror AuLpua,” No. 1 
Grant Place, Washington, D. C., and all 
who aid in its circulation will be helping 
the world toward regeneration. A. 
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SQUEAMISHNESS, 





Epirors JoURNAL:—The minister who 
said when he wished to refer to the word 
Hell—‘‘the place which politeness forbids 
me to mention” was troubled with squeam- 
ishness. But I thought our dear JouRNAL 
was quite free from it, until I find the boy’s 
indignant exclamation, ‘‘what in H— does 
that mean?” changed to ‘‘what on earth 
does that mean?” in a late article of mine. 

But why are we afraid of the word Hell? 
It often means simply Hades, the grave. 
We Episcopalians use it every Sunday, nev- 
er thinking of being profane or even coarse. 
Taken in the worst sense it simply refers to 
the world of darkness where criminals are 
confined. So why should we not use it as 
reverently as we would the name of Deity? 
A boy or man of very explosive nature needs 
some strong expression to relieve his feel- 
ings occasionally, and he had better use 
that than any sacred name. 

This leads one to think of the many con- 
ventionalities burdening the world, which 
have no reasonable basis. Bobbing the head 
to people for whom you care not a straw, 
every time you meet them on the street, be- 
cause at some time in your life you have 
talked with them; keeping the head cover- 
ed when both health and comfort require 
the reverse; dragging murderous skirts, 
(The chemilette affords little relief, — it is a 
dragging, uncomfortable garment) by a wo- 





man, although she as well as man isa bifur- 


cated animal; men rising from their seats 
at church to give ladies a certain position 
(the least eligible) in the pew; ushers accom- 
panying every one to a seat in a free lecture 
hall or church; the carrying of canes when 
no fighting is expected or support needed; 
making operatic obeisance at the name of 
Christ in the creed and doxology, and no 
where else in the service among Episcopa- 
lians. It is well enough to bow the knee at 
that name in the creed in order to express 
belief in his divinity; but these wonderful 
bows evince more bodily than spiritual 
grace. Perhaps that is the design. 

There are many other absurd convention- 
alities which thoughtful people would be 
glad to drop, except for the annoyances of 
criticism, especially those of the ‘‘small 
boys” of our streets. SHAWANEBEKE. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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IMPIETY OF MR. MORSE, 


Perhaps there is no part of the speech of 
Elijah A. Morse, of Canton, to which one 
should so emphatically take exception, as 
his irreverent use of Prayer. He is at lib- 
erty to hold whatever views he chooses on 
the question of Woman Suffrage, but 
when he introduces into his ‘‘spread-eagle 
argument” a revered Prayer of the Church 
of our blessed Lord and Saviour, with slang 
and a laugh hitched to it, he outrages relig- 
ion and decency. And if the Puritan 
Church and Republican party have such for 
a representative, one would not wonder at 
the failure of the former, nor the corrup- 
tion of the other. M. G. L. 
‘all River, Mass. 


HUMOROUS. 


What is the command for the first day of 
Spring? Forward march! 


When a little girl falls asleep in her chair 
before bed-time, to what religious sect may 
she belong? Shaker. 


When an old gentleman from the country 
takes his daughter to the city sight-seeing, 
why are they going in opposite directions? 
One is going to see (sea) and the other to show 
her. (shore). 


A fast youth asked at a Frisko restaurant: 
“What have you got?” ‘Almost every- 
thing,” was thereply. ‘‘Almost everything! 
Well, give me a plate of that.” ‘‘Certainly. 
One plate of hash!” yelled the waiter. 


The King of Burmah is to have a jour- 
nal. He will be the proprietor himself, and 
in the prospectus he says that all his sub- 
jects who do not subscribe will be instantly 
killed. His inducements are even more 
powerful than a gift chromo. 


The first day Artemas Ward entered To- 
ledo, travel worn and seedy, he said to an 
elder who was on the street, ‘‘Mister, where 
could I get a square meal for twenty-five 
cents?” He was told. ‘I say, Mister,” 
said he, ‘‘where could I get the twenty-five 
cents?” 


Dean Swift has found an imitator. An 
advocate of Colmar, has left 100,000 francs 
tothe local mad-house. ‘‘I got this money,” 
said the candid lawyer in his will, ‘‘out of 
those who pass their lives in litigation; in 
bequeathing it for the use of lunatics I only 
make restitution.” 

“Come, Pete,” said a merchant to a gen- 
tleman of the colored persuasion, ‘‘what’ll 
you put that load of wood into the cellar 
for?” ‘In de fuss place, my name is Peter, 
sir; secondly, I’se a prefeshnal carpet clean- 
er and whitewasher; furdermo’, I doesn’t 
compete for sich jobs, sah!” 


A Chicago boy who has been_ sitting up 
nights reading pirate stories called his father 
to supper the other day by calling out: 
‘What ho, there, base craven! Come hither 
to thy vesperian hash.” And when that 
father and that son came together it sounded 
as if a twenty-foot fly wheel had exploded. 








A little Danbury boy said at the breakfast 
table the other morning, ‘‘Pa, I want some 
milk.” 

‘Is that the way to ask for anything?” in- 
quired the aggrieved parent. 

The child hung his head. 

‘How have you been told to ask?” was 
the next inquiry. 

‘“*Pa,” said the young man, in a subdued 
voice, ‘it makes my throat sore to say 
please.” ° 

He got the milk and saved his throat. 





—CORTICELLI | 
SILK AND TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising dealers in 
trimmings. When you cannot procure tt at your 
store, apply directly to the manufacturers. 


BOSTON OFFICE. 


No. 18 Summer St., 
NONOTUCK SILK CO. 
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THE ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO. 
The Only Company in the United States 
That Builds Upright Pianos Exclusively, 


These pianos are tuned by the means of iron levers 
and steel screws (which fit an ordinary tuning ham- 
mer), The action work is all bolted to ong iron rail 
(no straps or strings used to draw back the hammer). 
The ey is asolid iron casting with slotted 
braces. These improvements are all patented, and 
their = can be seen at a glance. These pianos 
were used last season on the Sanford line of steamers 
through the whole season, and are the only pianos 
that will stand a sea voyage or extreme of temperature 
without getting out of order. Experience has taught 
us that pianos built with the complicated “French 
action,” with straps or strings to draw the hammer 
back, and wood braces at the back, and wood “pin- 
block” at the top with = driven into wood to hold 
the strings or wires, will not stand a constant strain 
of from fifteen to eighteen tons. Call and see them 
or send for circular and testimonials. C.E. ROGERS, 





608 Washington street, next to Globe Theatre. 
1ml14 


SPRING STYLES. 
LADIE 5” ee Loo and 


Made into the latest styles at 
GUILD’S {BLEACHER Y. 
535 Washington St., next door to Boston Theater. 
1m15 


Leland’s Piano Rooms, 


Many persons entertain a wrong idea 
when they think they must pay a high 
price to insure a piano. Always on 


hand, the most complete stock, mostly our best Bos- 
ton makers, some of which have been very little 
used, at prices from $140 to $225. I guarantee every 
piano in ore way + —- Having had 36 years’ 
experience dealing in yen rtes, 1 can safely say 
that I can give reasonable satisfaction to every one 
who favors me with a call. Remember, I sell no piano- 
forte except those that will do credit to myself. 
Persons not familiar with the mechanism of the 
piano, or persons of moderate means, should call. 
NOW LOCATED AT 

630 Washington street, opposite Boyls- 
ton street, 


A, M. LELAND. 
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THE MEASUREMENT SYSTEM 


Of CUTTING DRESSES Is taught by 
Miss L. E. ROBBINS, Inventor, 68 Dover st. 


This is the yf system which depends entirely on 
the measure of the figure, no instrument being used 
in the draughting, except the square with the eleven 
measures of the waist. It is a decided improvement 
on the usual method, and is so far superior to an: 

other system ever before used, that it is pronounc 

infallible by those who have learned it-—as in every 
case all depends on the measure which is used on 
scientific principles. Although new to dressmakers. 
it is virtually the same principle that tailors have used 
for years. wing teachers wishing to learn the sys- 
tem will receive special instructions. This system 
is tanght in the public schools. Work furnished after 
learning. A liberal discount to teachers. Iml4 


WORK AND MONEY, ca'cr'inerodne: 


ing the Home Guest carries everythi before it. Our 
remiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
iculars free. Samples of paper were oe 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J THAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, ly6 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 

ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 

$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Semen, 


13 
Agents Wanted! 
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Something new that will sell. Only 10 Cts. The 
MAGIC DISH WASHER, CHIMNEY CLEANER, 
CORK PULLER and DUSTER. Four useful articles 
combined in one. Itis an article of merit and sells 
at SIGHT. No house, store or factory will be with- 
out one. Send 10 cents for sample and terms. 
NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MANF'’GCO.. 
2m11. 24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 




















A French Discourse is delivered every Sun- 
day, by Rev. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at 2.45. 
All interested invited. 





erature, 205 Tremont St., under the direction of 

Narcisse Cyr. Persons wishing to learn French are 

invited to communicate with Mr. Cyr, or call at his 

Rooms, Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays from 
to 5 o'clock. 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 

ears’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
nterest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 

articulars. References in every State in the Union. 

. B. WATKINS & CO., LawrENcE, KANsas. 

(eCollections throughout the West a apocteliy, 

Tw 


DENTOPHILE! 


Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 
“Pure, pleasant, effective.”"— The Golden Rule. 
ow a superior article.”"—Suffolk County Jour- 

na, 

“Free from injurious substances.,’"—Daily Evening 

Traveller. 

“One of the best articles in the market,’’—Boston 

Hvening Transcript. 


Prepared by D. G. STRAWN 
Practical Dentist, 


2279 Washington Street, Boston, 
G2 For sale by ali Druggists. 3m16 


GARDEN ING GUIDE 


FOR 187 
BUL BSw tell you how to do it with 
4iJ\Opractical hints on the cultivation 
of FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
fully illustrated, free to applicants. 
PLANTS Spooner’s special collection of 
+ thirty varieties of choice FLOWER 
SEEDS including ornamental 
rasses and _everlastings for $1.00 
4 Beacon Street, Boston,  1mié6 


LADIES ATTENTION. 
The place to get your 
Hat Remodeliled to the Fashion 
18 AT 


POOLE BRO'S BLEACHERY, 


16 Hanover Street, Boston, 
1Im15 


House Keeper’s Delight. Ci V 

A sclentifiesly | repar wei 1 Ly ER 
cle which at once imparts a rich 
and —_— lustre lasting twice the 
time of any other stove dressing 
in existence. 
P =, pa being peste 

orm, is a times ready for 
use. Saves time, labor, and the MOO N 
two great annoyances to which 
all other Pm gene yen are sub- 
ject, viz: dust and smell. Also 
preserves the iron. One trial 
bay be ° ne gugrenten for 

s continued use, and the most -, > 
skeptical will at once acknowl- V 
edge it superior to all other pol- STO E 
ishes in the market; it will last 
longer than any of the dusty, 
offensive, solid polishes that 
— 80 aay Ly ~ — 

mix, save the so ling of your 
hands, and you have no dishes( 
lying around the kitchen. GLO SS. 

Ask your grocer for it. Ask 

our stove dealer for it. Ask all 

urniture dealers for it. 


Agents Wanted, 
From $3.00 to 5.00 per day 
made easily. 
Send 10 cents and stamp for samples. 


School of rec ners and Lit- 





























Address Ure Chemical Company, 138 Harrison 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 3m15 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTO 
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_TheWoman’s Journal. 


Boston, April 29, 1876. 





Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN's JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
te on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. F 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
Box 3638, Boston. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 








ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE! ! 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, 
without distinction of party, in every locality, are 
urgently requested to form, in their town, without 
delay, a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB, 


composed of members who will sign the following 
article of association: 

“We, the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of , of all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vital political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves into a WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB, for 
the purpose of forwarding the movement morally, 
socially and politically, by the systematic circulation 
of tracts and mqwapaere, by holding public meetings, 

e 








and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage tb the Legisiatane, and by helping to defeat its 
opponents.” 


ersons who are willing to &t up a public meetin 

for the discussion of Woman Suff will be suppli 

with a speaker on, application to the Massachusetts 

Woman Suffrage Association, No. 3 Tremont place, 
ton. 


MRS, LIVERMORE'S ADDRESS. — 











Mrs. Livermore’s post-office address, until 
the last week of May, will be ‘‘Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, California.” After that, 
‘‘Melrose, Mass.” 

— o>o — 
THE FOSTER TAXES. 








We have given a good deal of space, this 
week, to the facts in regard to the forcible 
sale of the property of Mr. and Mrs. Foster 
and of the sisters Smith. The principle 
they are seeking to establish, is the very 
same for which the War of the Revolution 
was urged. Its denial to women is the root 
of all their legal and political wrongs. Too 
much importance cannot be attached to 
their heroic effort. 

Almost without exception the press shows 
no comprehension of the great issue in 
volved. We shall make large quotations 
from the papers next week. The Salem 
Gazette, almost alone, says: 

‘Some of the newspapers laugh at Steph- 
en Foster, as though he had ‘caved in’ at 
the last moment. We do not see it so. 
We should say he was consistent to the last. 
He and his wife had made up their minds 
not to pay, voluntarily, and they did not, 
but were compelled to succumb to the com- 
pulsion of the law.” 

“The Foster protest is the strongest ar- 
gument I have yet seen, and breathes the old 
Revolutionary spirit so convincingly, so el- 
oquently, that I mnst have extra copies of 
the WomAn’s JoURNAL which contains it, 
for particular distribution. I wonder if in 
all the land there is one clergyman, with 
courage enough to read from his pulpit the 
Foster paper? I much doubt.” So speaks 
an earnest voice from old Concord. 

A hundred years hence, when this prin- 
ciple is established, the derision and oppo- 
sition of to-day will hold the same rank 
which the Tory opposition a hundred years 
ago does now. Meantime these brave de- 
fenders of Equal Rights will never cease 
their resistance, and they will succeed. 

L. 8. 





oe 
MR. ELDER AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The Jndex of April 13 and 20, has report- 
ed an elaborate argument against Woman 
Suffrage by Rev. E. 8. Elder, which was 
read on the 27th ult. before the Chestnut 
Street Club. It would be more properly 
designated as ‘“‘an argument against general 
Suffrage and Republican institutions,” since 
Mr. Elder declares that ‘‘our one great dan- 
ger is an excessive democracy” and that “‘the 
smaller a representing body is (provided all 
interests and classes are represented), the 
better.” He denies that women as women, 
have any distinct or separate interests from 
men, or that they constitute a class, and as- 
serts that ‘Human life will be improved 
not by the votes of women but by their 
children.” 

Mr. Elder defines personal rights to be 
four in number, viz: security, liberty, prop- 
erty, and remedies for wrongs. These 
rights he thinks, can be enjoyed without 
Suffrage. With these as his starting-point 
he frankly admits that, “If Woman needs 
the ballot to preserve these then she has a 
right to it.” ‘Or if the public welfare 
would be promoted by Woman's participa- 
tion in political life,” he concedes her right 
totake part. Or “‘if a majority of intelli- 
gent women believe they suffer by its de- 
privation” he thinks that would create a 
strong presumption in favor of their voting. 
Or if men are in fact indifferent, incompe- 
tent, or unwilling to promote Woman’s in- 
terests women should be free to do so for 
themselves. Or if voting would increase 
the wages of their labor they should vote. 
Or if women are superior to men, more ca- 
pable, more moral, then they should vote 
in order to improve our politics. Having 
thus made a show of liberality he denies all 
these “ifs,” and asserts that Suffrage is not 
a right at all but a privilege. 





Mr. Elder is especially opposed to the 
idea that ‘‘Taxation without representation 
is tyranny.” He reminds us that corpora- 
tions, children, aliens, criminals, and non- 
residents are taxed upon their property, yet 
have no votes, and therefore infers that wo- 
men suffer no injustice in being taxed with- 
out votes. In his opposition to property 
qualifications he goes so far as to declare 
that ‘‘Persons not property are the basis of 
representation, and that the State derives 
its authority from the consent, expressed or 
implied, of the governed or of a majority of 
them.” Of course when he made this dec- 
laration Mr. Elder forgot that women are 
“persons” and, in Massachusetts, ‘‘a major- 
ity,” and that they are *‘governed” without 
their ‘‘consent.” He observes, however, that 
“young men and women of twenty have no 
votes and suffer no injury,” and thence in- 
fers that if women over twenty have no 
votes they in like manner suffer no injury. 
He might with equal reason have inferred 
that men over twenty would suffer no inju- 
ry by disfranchisement. Moreover so long 
as a majority of women do not say that they 
want to vote he thinks “their silence should 
be respected.” If Mr. Elder had confined 
himself to arguments, however weak and 
sophistical, we should have been glad. But 
he has added a good deal of positive mis- 
statement. He asserts that the women who 
ask for Suffrage expect that it will cure all 
evils, and sneers at ‘“The Messiah of Amer- 
ica—a ballot-box full of votes.”’ 

His statistics too, are totally incorrect. 
He says that in Suffolk County (Boston) 
there are 32,000 ignorant Catholic women, 
and again that ‘‘in Suffolk County there are 
173,000 males and 73,700 voters, 40 per cent. 
of them foreigners—190,000 females, 80,000 
of whom would be voters, 32,000 of them 
Catholic women.”’ 

Now, in 1870, according to the United 
States census, there were in Boston of men 
women and children all told. 


24 ce neneeenerdeeraae 162,540 
FOOD: ccc ccecsccnesess ery fF 
NE ccbcvadnridieek conbenne .250,526. 


Of these 119,917 were males, 130,609 fe- 
males. But there were only 69,388 males 
over twenty-one years of age. 

In 1875 the total nnmber of assessed polls 
in Boston (males over twenty) was 85,358— 
and the total number of registered voters 
was only 39,135. It is safe to say that the 
total number of women in Boston who could 
become voters under our present education- 
al and residence qualifications, would not 
exceed 30,000, and of these at least two 
thirds would be Americans and Protestants. 

The trouble with men like Mr. Elder is 
that they do not take the trouble to investi- 
gate thoroughly this question, and jump at 
conclusions which are wholly at variance 
with facts. Every important proposition 
he states in his argument is a fallacy. 
From false premises he naturally draws 
false conclusions. He has no political prin- 
ciples. His political philosophy is based on 
expediency, and his views of expediency 
are perverted by the common phariseeism 
which assumes the superiority of male over 
female and by the common sadduceeism 
which distrusts human nature. 

Mr. Elder sums up his plea against Equal 
Rights for Woman by eulogizing the moth- 
er of Theodore Parker, as if she could not 
have given birth to that eminent advocate 
of Woman Suffrage if she had been herself 
a Suffragist and a voter. And yet his en- 
tire argument is opposed to every principle 
affirmed by Mr. Parker, and is at variance 
with the great ideas which have made his 
name illustrious. H. B. B. 





oe 
THE NEW CAMPAIGN. 


Eprrors JourNAL.—I, for one, am glad 
indeed that the new campaign begins now. 
Ido not wish to wait till next fall. 

Please send me twenty ‘Suffrage Peti- 
tions.”” You may wonder what one woman 

yants of twenty petitions. In the first 
place each Suffragist must see that the work 
is well done inhis or her own town. I 
want two petitions to be in circulation in 
this town, so as to give every man and _ wo- 
man a chance to sign. Then I want one to 
keep, so as to give all callers a chance to 
sign. I often see those who would be glad 
to sign, but have had no opportunity where 
they live. How will it do to keep a gener- 
al petition for residents of Massachusetts, 
but not stating any particular place? In the 
towns surrounding this, there were no peti- 
tions circulated last year. I cannot say how 
it was in the years before, as I did not re- 
side here. But I am. anxious to have peti- 
tions circulated so as to see if we cannot 
get up interest enough to have some Suf- 
frage mectings, or one, at least, in each of 
the towns. There is always the right ma- 
terial in every place, if you can only reach 
it. But in country places it takes a long 
time to see all the people; especially when 
there are only two or three Suffragists who 
are willing to work. 

You have asked for fifty thousand names. 
It is none too many. When we go before 
the Legislature of Massachusetts again, let 
us go in our strength, and give a better idea 
of our numbers. But in order to do it, the 
friends of the cause must go to work and 
keep steadily at it. Even if we have sent 
a petition in this year, it will not do next 





year’s work. I asked an earnest Suffra- 
gist the other day, if she sent a petition in 
this winter? 

Said she, “Oh no, I sent one two years 
ago.” 

A city not far from here, sent you, two 
years ago, a larger petition, I think, than 
any you received this year. Then both of 
its representatives voted ‘‘Yes.” This win- 
ter no petition was circulated, though the 
Suffragists are not less as to numbers; and 
one of her representatives voted ‘‘No.” 
Query, if he had seen two or three thous- 
and names from his city, might not his 
vote have been on the other side? 

Would it not be well, whenever there is 
a Suffrage meeting held in Massachusetts, to 
have some person go through the audience 
with a petition, giving all a chance to sign? 
We should get many names in that way, of 
persons whom we might not be able to see 
at their own homes. 

Keep your petitions handy; asking your 
friends and neighbors to sign, will plunge 
you into missionary work at once. Send 
for tracts and circulars, read the WoMAn’s 
JOURNAL, and you will never be at a loss 
for an answer to all disbelievers. 

Middleton, Mass. M. G. R. 

Se ed 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN BEDFORD. 





Epirors JourRNAL:—You said in last 
week’s JOURNAL, that any one could have a 
blank petition by sending to the office of the 
JourRNAL. I should like one to work with 
during the coming year. My sister and I 
got eighty-two signers and will work for 
more. You say that a speaker will be 
supplied for any place where they will 
get up a public meeting. If one will come 
here, we will entertain at our house; and 
take up a collection at the hall for expenses. 

Our defeat in the House of Representa- 
tives has disappointed us, for we began to 
hope that we should vote for the next Pres- 
ident, and get a better man. But truth has 
to grow slowly, like plants. So we must 
keep on weeding and watering till we have 
the full flowering of the seed our fathers 
planted a hundred years ago; equal rights 
for all; a true Republic. 

It_is said ‘“Truth crushed will rise,” so will 
Woman and her aids inthis great cause, 
which is for the good of man as well, for 
‘it is not good” for either to be alone in 
solving this great question. 

We who are traveling our sixth decade of 
life have seen and borne some of the injus- 
tices that have arisen from this one-sided 
government. And we see fraud, so ram- 
pant among our law-makers, sapping the 
foundation of the morals of the people, 
making it easy for the big burglars and 
thieves at Washington to escape; thereby 
setting an example to those in the lower 
walks of life who have no principle to deter 
them. The little rogues make masks for 
their faces, and the great ones use their of- 
fices for theirs. While the people are pay- 
ing their public servants bounteously, and 
placing them in trust of their goods, they 
turn and rob them. 

The common burglar, we can protect our- 
selves against by bars and bolts; but we are 
powerless against those in high places. In 
view of such hindrances to arighteous gov- 
ernment how the good women long for the 
influence a ballot would give them in help- 
ing to right such wrongs. Every honest 
woman’s heart is saddened by being power- 
less to help harmonize the body politic. As 
she hears of laws being made to license 
crime whereby the poor outcast woman 
shall have no power to rise from the condi- 
tion in which man’s lust has placed her, 
Woman grows rebellious. 

Here let me thank you for the righteous 
indignation which you expressed a few 
weeks ago, when you sent the paper to that 
infamous New York committee. Would 
any woman ever think of making such a 
wicked law? 

In Mr. Stedman’s argument at the State 
House against Woman Suffrage, he made 
some false statements with regard to the ju- 
ry-women in Wyoming and to the way in 
which Suffrage works there. We can rely 
on the evidence of their Governors, Camp- 
bell and Thayer, Judge Kingman, and the 
editor of the Laramie City Sentinel, four 
witnesses against one. 

Mr. Elijah A. Morse, of Canton, in speak- 
ing against the Constitutional Amendment, 
recited Abou Ben Adhem, the pertinency of 
which you say the women were not able to 
see. But I can guess it. The religion of 
Ben Adhem was to love his fellow-men. 
Perhaps Mr. Morse thought it should have 
been rendered “fellow male,” and the male 
Ben Adhem ‘“‘led all the rest.” 

Moses Kimball, at the State House, said, 
‘that his wife and daughters told him not 
to vote for Suffrage.” Well, there are many 
children who do not like to go to school, 
because they have to study. So there are 
many men who do not care how things go 
in the nation, if they go smooth in their 
own little world around them. Let that 
wife and daughters lose their friends, and 
be robbed of home, and thrown upon their 
own resources for a living, their eyes might 
be opened to see the wrongs which others 
have suffered. There are many poor girls 
who started out with as good intentions to 
live honest lives as this man’s daughters 
would do if left fatherless and homeless; 





but, as Mrs. Child says of “Little Rosenglo- 
ry,” her path was dark andftangled and she 
lost her way.” Of such are those New 
York hells supplied with, to be the. slaves 
of men’s passions, and such would that New 
York Committee on Crime consign to perdi- 
tion, with no hole to creep out. There are 
not many women of intelligence but would 
have more humanity, and clearer vision. 
LuctnpDa Hosmer. 
Bedford, Mass 
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WOMEN AT LEOMINSTER TOWN-MEETING. 





A delegation of women members of the 
Equal Rights Club and others, attended the 
annual town-meeting on Monday, April 3, 
and again April 10. The Chairman of the 
Selectmen met the ladies at the entrance of 
the Hall, and very politely escorted us to 
the platform. Just before the meeting was 
called to order, the Town Clerk crossed the 
platform and very graciously extended a 
cordial welcome to the ladies. 

We found the meeting very instructive 
and entertaining, and we propose to avail 
ourselves of every opportunity of this kind. 
I send this to you as proof of progress in 
this place. We commence to circulate peti- 
tions to-morrow. Eight of the Town Offi- 
cers elected this year are earnest Suffragists 
and officers of the Leominster Equal Rights 
Club. 

Frances H. Drake. 

Leominster, Muss. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN MINNESOTA. 


About two hundred women were present 
at a Convention in East Minneapolis, April 
1, to consider the subject of women’s voting 
at the coming election for the lady candi- 
dates for school directors, Mrs. Van Cleve 
and Mrs. Winchell. 

Mrs. Van Cleve, who somewhat resembles 
Mrs. Stanton in appearance, said that she 
was very much impressed with the serious- 
ness of the occasion; she felt that the privi- 
lege now allowed the ladies should be taken 
as from God and so used. She was for 
praising God for the privilege; would some 
one start the Doxology? 

‘The whole body rose, and sang it rever- 
ently,” says the evening Mail. ‘‘Probably 
never in our politics since the days when 
the old Congress stopped in a hot debate to 
call in the ministers and have prayer to cool 
matters and then proceed to business, has 
such a scene been witnessed. Mrs. Van 
Cleve proceeded to say, quoting a remark 
from Curtis, that politics needed conscience, 
and Womar was the conscience of the 
world. Men had been led to do many 
things of which they felt ashamed, and 
needed women to set them a good example. 
We must not be discouraged; it was only 
one step at atime. When the children of 
Israel came to the Red Sea, the water was 
still there, but the word came to move on; 
then the way was opened. 

Mrs. Van Cleve further said that there 
was no need to fear bad effects because some 
women were fanatics; and to prove that 
this was not a new movement she read a 
letter from Abigail Adams, wife of one 
president and mother of another, which 
had been written one hundred years and 
one day, asking her husband to-use his in- 
fluence to get women more power. ‘‘Re- 
member,” said Mrs. Adams, ‘‘that all men 
would be tyrants if they could.” Mrs. Van 
Cleve said: ‘‘That was her opinion; we can 
each have ours; but she was a very sensible 
woman.” <A sudden burst of applause filled 
the room when she ceased speaking. 

Mrs. Stearns, of Duluth, was introduced 
and made a sensible speech, after which 
Mrs. Winchell was called, and spoke in 
a graceful manner and with much feeling, 
proving herself fully qualified for her posi- 
tion. 

Many other ladies made remarks, all of 
them quite to the point. Mrs. Van Cleve 
said that to come from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, some one, a gentleman, had 
called her out while they were talking, to 
ask who was going to pay for the wood 
they were burning. This created some fun, 
and after a little more discussion the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

The women candidates were elected on 
Tuesday, by a large majority. H. G. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

OO $e 
SCHOOLS OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 


We have frequent enquiries like the one 
below, and reply to them all at once. 

Eprrors JourRNAL.—I am anxious to 
learn something about Schools of Design in 
Boston, and know of no one but you to ask. 
Will you please tell me what and where are 
the right places for a girl to learn drawing 
on wood—wood engraving, &c. If you 
will answer my questions in the JoURNAL 
by an article on the subject, 1 think you 
wiil receive thanks from many other people 
as well as Your friend, 

M. C. REEp. 

Montpelier, Vt. 

The ‘‘Academy of Art,” under Mr. Wm. 
H. Titcomb, is, we believe, the only school 
where drawing on wood is made a specialty. 
We know of no school in Boston in which 
wood-engraving is taught. 

For a thorough course of instruction in 
drawing in all its branches, including the 
arts of design as applied to manufacture, 
there is, undoubtedly, no place so desirable 
as the ‘‘Massachusetts Normal Art School,” 





28 School Street, Boston. There is also a 
good school of practical design connected 
with the ‘‘Lowell Free Course,” at the In- 
stitute of Technology. A full account of 
this school was given in the WoMAN’s Jour- 
NAL of February 22, 1873. A circular giv- 
ing all necessary information can be ob- 
tained by addressing Samuel Kneeland, Esq. , 
Secretary Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

All inquiries concerning the Normal Art 
School should be addressed to Walter Smith, 
Esq., State Director of Art Education, Bos- 
ton. 

The Principal of the Academy of Art is 
W. H. Titcomb, Liberty Tree Building, 
Washington Street, Boston. L. W. M 

Boston, Mass. 
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LETTER FROM ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


The following letter from Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, now residing in London, to a 
lady friend in New York, in reference to 
the recent proposal to license Prostitution 
in that State, will be read with interest: 

I have just received your letter, and has- 
ten to assure you of my hearty sympathy in 
the arduous work you have undertaken, in 
opposing the short-sighted and vicious leg- 
islation wluch has been recommended to the 
Albany legislators. 

It is now more than seven years since 
my attention was first called to the subject 
of Government regulation of Prostitution 
in England; and I have given the subject 
my most careful attention ever since. 

early came to the following conclusions, 
which have been strengthened every year 
by the observation of fresh facts :— 

1. That any legislation which attempts to 
regulate evil without at the same time check- 
ing that evil, either directly or indirectly, 
educates the community in evil. The evil 
in this case is licentiousness (not prostitu- 
tion), and the so-called contagious diseases 
acts indirectly encourage licentiousness, 
and actively corrupt the moral sense of the 
community. 

2. All legislation applied to one sex only, 
in relation to an evil in which both sexes are 
concerned is radically unjust; and unjust 
legislation is the profoundest immorality— 
the greatest crime that a government can 
commit against its people. Of the folly of 
this short-sighted legislation, which attempts 
to overturn immutable moral laws, we have 
a standing and flagrant example in the con- 
dition of France; whose medical advisers 
are simply in despair at the existing state of 
things in that country. 

In England it is otherwise. There is a 
strong and increasing opposition to the con- 
tinuance of the vicious legislation which 
has unfortunately been introduced here, 
though in only a limited way. I believe 
that this legislation is doomed in England, 
and will be swept away as soon as it has 
done its work. This work appears to be 
the rousing of public attention to the great 
evil of licentiousness; and the gradual con- 
version of social opinion to the important 
fact that sexual morality is the highest wis- 
dom, and obligatory alike on every man 
and woman. 

The public agitation of this question is 
one of the great events of the age; and it 
will doubtless continue until a new genera- 
tion shall be educated into a truer sense of 
sexual morality. It is unfortunate that the 
medical profession as a general rule takes a 
very one-sided view of this question; and 
fixes its attention so exclusively on physical 
phenomena, that it fails to see the great 
principles which underlie all material phe- 
nomena—principles which are as immuta- 
ble as the phenomena are transitory. The 
one end of physical cure can never be ac- 
complished in the way these acts propose; 
and facts are constantly showing that the 
results hoped-for are not attained. 

But, as you will see, my opposition to 
these acts is based upon deeper reasons 
than physical ones, and I fear that you 
must look for help in the great battle which 
is sure to begin in America, not to my breth- 
ren of the medical profession, but from the 
guardians of social morality, and from that 
sense of virtue and justice which, I believe, 
exists in the hearts of the American people 
generally. 

If the renewed assurance of my sympa- 
thy, and of my decided hostility to the con- 
tagions diseases acts, based upon careful ob- 
servation, can be of any encouragement to 
you, I most cordially send it to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
LIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

London, England. 

———_ +o 
MRS. WOOLSON AT CONCORD CONVENTION. 


Epitors JourNAL.—I attended the Mid- 
dlesex County Teachers’ Convention held 
at Concord, on April 14 and 15, and listened 
with great interest and pleasure to many of 
the papers read there by men who are widely 
known as successful teachers and school 
superintendents,—Eliot, of Boston, Hagar, 
of Salem, Allen, of Newton, and others 
perhaps not as well known, but all men of 
decided ability in their profession. Yet 
one little woman read, on Friday morning, 
a paper on the “‘Training of Girls,” which 
would bear favorable comparison with any 
or all of them. Clear, logical, expressed in 
elevated language—well-chosen words—de 
livered with perfect self-possession of man- 
ner and a fine clear voice, it was liked and 
praised on every side. 

Mr. Alcott, who followed Mrs. Woolson, 
began by asking the question, ‘‘What is 
there left for me to say on this subject? 
Has not all been said, and well said?” 

In the evening, Mr. Samuel Eliot, of the 
Girls’ High and Normal School, gave a talk 
to teachers on their duties and responsibili- 
ties, which was most interesting, and made 
an impression on all as being an expression 
of his own earnestness and devotion to the 
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profession in which he has been so emi- 
nently successful. 

Mr. Eliot was followed by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who gave usa paper in his best 
vein. Speaking of boys, he said, in sub- 
stance, ‘I love boys; the boys who are so 
keen to detect a sham, who get into cir- 
cuses without money, who are so full of 
life and mischief. If I can stand the test 
of a boy’s criticism, I need not be afraid of 
his father. When you find a boy who will 
tell you youare in fault and prove it to you, 
hug him!” This last was received with 
great enthusiasm by the teachers. 

Our friend Mrs. Woolson should read her 
paper at many other Teachers’ Conventions, 
and all who have girls (as well as boys) to 
train should hear her. M. Ss. P. 

Melrose, Mass. 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 


Will Mrs. Livermore please explain, 
through the columns of the JouRNAL, what 
course of culture is implied in the ‘‘Study- 
at-Home-Societies,”” mentioned in her letter 
in the JouRNAL, March 18, and oblige some 
of its readers who are also anxious for self- 
culture? H. E, W. 

Chittenango, N. Y. 

At this distance from home, and from 
documents, if my memory serves me, the 
following are the facts, in brief, concerning 
the ‘Society to Encourage Studies at 
Home:” 

The organization is very simple. Outlines 
of home reading and studies in History, 
Natural Science, Physical Geography and 
Geology, Art, German, French and Eng- 
lish Prose Writers, have been arranged. 
An examining committee of ladies has been 
constituted, and a secretary and treasurer 
appointed, who is Miss Ticknor, 9 Park 
Street, Boston. The term of study is from 
October to June. In the last of these 
months, the classes assemble at a private 
house in Boston, where the examinations 
are made, and the diplomas are distributed. 
Any lady over seventeen, can join, by the 
payment of $2.00 at the commencement of 
each term for incidental expenses. By ad- 
dressing the secretary a programme of the 
courses with all necessary information can 
be obtained. Mary A. LIVERMORE. 

Burlington, Iowa, 





oe 
SHOULD WOMEN WRING THEIR HANDS? 


Epirors JourRNAL.—I desire to say a 
word relative to that gentleman (Senator 
Parker, of Newton,) who asks if the ladies 
have any of them come ‘‘wringing their 
hands, and desiring Suffrage might be given 
to them.” For my own part, I wonder if that 
is the method necessary to be pursued by 
the women of his household or acquaintance, 
when in the pursuit of any natural right 
which established custom has made it easy 
for him to withhold? There are men, and 
men! and one can but realize it, when read- 
ing the expressed utterances of these days 
and times. I wonder if such persons as the 
Senator quoted, would put out the eyes, or 
bandage the feet of girl infants, because 
they have not yet said that it might some 
time be convenient to use either or both. 

Truly yours, H. C. A. 

Burlington, N. J. 

oe 


MRS. LIVERMORE AT LOUISVILLE, 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who lectured 
here, at the Church of the Messiah, twice; 
viz., on ‘‘Superfluous Women” and ‘‘The 
Immortality of the Soul,” made a deep im- 
pression on all who heard her. She is, for 
a woman of her age, one of the most im- 
pressive and pathetic speakers I ever heard. 
One moment her listeners are in tears, and 
another ‘‘audible smiles” are heard, and she 
seems to have her heart in her vocation. 
Weall want tohearheragain. Dr. Hayward, 
pastor of the church where she lectured, 
has done great good by introducing this ex- 
cellent lady. She is a woman of rare cul- 
ture, and of such liberality in her religious 
views that every heart must warm towards 
her. She has hosts of friends here, both 
ladies and gentlemen, who look forward 
with pleasure for her early return. H. 

Louisville, Ky. 





——————__ > eo 
MASSACHUSETTS HOMEOPATHIC 
HOSPITAL. 


This new building, which in May will be 
ready for occupancy, is situated on East 
Concord Street, Boston, and is paid for, 
also the ground on which it stands, largely 
by the efforts of the Ladies’ Aid Associa- 
tion in connection with the Hospital, and 
by their friends, in fairs and gatherings and 
by donations during the last few years. 

The Homeopathic Medical College, of 
the Boston University, near the Hospital, 
Was opened in 1873, upon the broad _plat- 
form of equality of the sexes. From the 
first there have been two women professors, 
one in the chair of Diseases of Women 
and one in that of Diseases of Children; 
also a woman demonstrator of Anatomy 
and lecturer upon Embyology. 

Women students are accepted upon the 
Same conditions that admit men; and each 
year finds their number increasing. In the 
graduating classes, so far, women have car- 
ried off the honors. 

One of the Professors, Dr. Mary Safford 
Blake, was during this last year elected on 
the Medical Staff of the Homeeopathic Hos- 





pital. This was done in response to an ap- 
peal from the officers of the Ladies’ Aid As- 
sociation, for some provision whereby pa- 
tients so desiring, may be attended by a wo 
man physician. ; 

The corps of regular visiting physicians 
appointed at the outset being complete, it 
seemed that this was all that could be urged, 
until an increased number of professors 
shall be required. When any change oc- 
curs, women physicians should be appointed 
to share this responsible position. As mat- 
ters now stand, however, any patients at 
this Hospital can have the attendance of 
Dr. Mary Saftord Blake, by making the re- 
quest. Cc. A. K, 

Boston, Mass. 

—————__ ee -——_______ 
FAITHLESS TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


“Equal Suffrage” writes to the Springfield 
— as follows: 

t isnow some years since the Republican 
party endorsed Woman Suffrage and made 
ita plank in their platform. Since then, 
every year, the women have gone to the 
State House with hopeful hearts, and have 
returned, laughed at, cheated and betrayed. 
This year, the sacred cause has seen its 
worst defeat; because it has been defeated 
by the voices—they can hardly be called ar- 
guments—of members of the Legislature 
whose opinions would hardly be listened to 
upon any other important subject before 
the House. By Morse of ‘Rising Sun stove 
polish” fame, who said that we ‘‘should be 
content to leave the power, as our fathers 
did, in the hands of the intelligent men of 
the country.” Where are the men so “‘in- 
telligent” that the sacred rights of over one- 
half of the people of the community can be 
entrusted to their charge? Are they found 
in the im Suns,” the Stedmans, the 
Gargans, the Moses Kimballs of the day? 
Have the men in power been so faithful 
over the “few things,” that the women 
should be willing to keep them as ‘‘rulers 
over the many,”’—the “‘all,”” whieh concerns 
them’ Our experience and defeats, for the 
past six years, prove that we can no longer 
trust the ‘‘intelligent’” members who pro- 
fess to represent us in the Legislature, nor 
the Republican party, which has pledged 
itself to our cause. We must have no more 
going to the State House with petitions to 
the representatives of this party, whose 
duty it is, according to their own promises, 
to do us justice. There never was a time 
in the history of the world when such a 
chance was offered to a dying organization 
to make itself immortal. But the Republi- 
can party cannot comprehend the situation. 
False to its pledges, rotten and corrupt, 
old and tottering to its fall, it can no more 
carry our young reform than the old man 
could have shouldered Sinbad and car- 
ried him safely over the stream. Men! 
believers in Equal Suffrage, you have the 
ballot, the lack of which makes our hands 
powerless! come and give your votes where 
they will tell for our cause. If you do be- 
lieve in human rights, in the rights of over 
one-half of the rightful citizens of this Com- 
monwealth, ‘stand and be counted.” A 
hundred true men, standing alone for our 
cause, are worth to us a whole party of 
time-serving politicasters. 

———— - oo --——__ —_— 
FRIENDS OF PURITY. 





The Cornwall, (N. Y.) Times, the Orange 
(N. J.) Journal, and the New York O- 
server, have had strong editorials against li- 
censing the social evil, and deserve hearty 
thanks. The N. Y. 7ribune also has pub- 
lished Mr. Powell’s ‘‘Memorial,” and a let- 
ter from a St. Louis correspondent showing 
the evil that such license has worked in 
that city. 

Probably many other newspapers should 
be added to this list. We should like to 
know the names of all such, Cannot our 
various correspondents furnish them? 

c. C. H. 

East Orange, N. J. 

_——_ oe 


IN MEMORIAM, 


For more than half a century the vener- 
able homestead of John and Hannah Cox 
(Friends), near Kennett Square, Chester 
County, Pa., has been noted for the bounte- 
ous and cordial hospitality bestowed upon 
all comers thereto,—a long extended array, 
—and still more for the communion of kin- 
dred souls under its sheltering roof, drawn 
together from all quarters by a vital interest 
in the various philanthropic and reformato- 
ry movements of the age, whether relating 
to anti-slavery, temperance, peace, the ele- 
vation and enfranchisement of Woman, 
freedom of religious thought and dissent, 
or progress on the broadest scale. For the 
last twenty yearsa ‘“‘Yearly Meeting of Pro- 
gressive Friends” has been held at Long- 
wood (the name given to that locality), con- 
stituted mainly of those who were formerly 
connected with the Hicksite Society of 
Friends. This has furnished the special 
occasion to attract so many visitors to the 
spot, of every variety of sentiment, with 
such gifted speakers as Wendell Phillips, 
Theodore Parker, James Freeman Clarke, 
Robert Collyer, Charles G. Ames, Charles 
C. Burleigh, Frederick Douglass, Lucy 
Stone, Mary A. Livermore, Anna Dickin- 
son, Mary Eastman, and others. 

The local, central figure at those remarka- 
ble gatherings has been Hannah Cox, to 
whom the honorable appellation, ‘‘a moth- 
er in Israel,” can be most fittingly applied. 
Not that she was a public speaker, or dis- 
posed in any way to be conspicuous; but so 
marked was her personal presence, so solid 
and discriminative her understanding, so 
clear her moral vision, so genial and attrac- 
tive her spirit, so overflowing with the ten- 





derest feeling of humanity her nature, so 
receptive of all new truths as revealed to 
her soul, and so consecrated to the work of 
hiding the outcast, succoring the distressed, 
clothing the naked, raising up the fallen, 
and saving the lost, that she prominently 
won all hearts and commanded the very 
highest respect. 

On the 15th of April this excellent wo- 
man was translated to a higher sphere, after 
a few hours’ illness caused by a paralytic 
stroke, in the seventy-ninth year of her age. 
It is only a few weeks since I received from 
her a tenderly written letter, in regard to a 
recent bereavement, and expressing the 
hope that I might be able to attend the 
“Yearly Meeting” in June next, as perhaps 
affording the last opportunity for our seeing 
each other again in the flesh. But now— 


*‘Her hands are cold; her face is white; 
No more her pulses come and go; 
Her eyes are shut to life and light:— 
Fold the white vesture, snow on snow, 
And lay her where the violets blow.” 


The thousands who knew, loved and rey- 
ered her will feel that they have met with a 
great personal loss; for so large was her 
motherly nature that she seemed to embrace 
them all as members of her household. 
But to do justice to her virtues and duly to 
record her generous acts would require 
many columns of the Woman's JouRNAL. 

Her venerable and faithful partner 
through more than half a century of wed- 
ded life is still living, in the ninety-first 
year of his age, with his faculties but little 
impaired. According to the course of na- 
ture, however, it cannot be long before in 
his case the silver cord will be loosed and 
the golden bowl broken; and hence the 
comforting thought of a speedy reunion 
with her who was so invaluable a helpmeet 
to him in every exigency, and to whom he 
proved himself one of the best of husbands, 
—a rare and blessed alliance. He, with a 
family of children worthy of their parents, 
will receive the heartfelt sympathy of a 
widely-extended circle. 

Wm. Lioyp Garrison. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Indiana Woman Suffrage Association 
holds its annual meeting on the 30th and 31st 
of May. 

It is expected that Woman Suffrage will 
shortly be debated in the Senate of the 
United States. 

‘The mad bull of literature” is the name 
applied to Walt Whitman by a correspond- 
ent of the Jnter-Ocean. 

Two of the children of John Quincy 
Adams, of Quincy, have died of diphtheria, 
the past two weeks, and another is said to 
be dangerously ill of the same disease. 

Mr. Beecher lectured to an appreciative 
audience which crowded Tremont Temple, 
and his two Sunday services, one in Cam- 
bridge and one in Boston, were equally 
crowded. 

The People’s Paper of Ossian, Ia., speaks in 
extremely high terms of Miss Hindman’s 
lecture on ‘‘The necessity of Christian in- 
fluence in government,” delivered last Tues- 
day evening. 

Vineland, N. J., the Woman Suffrage 
and Prohibition “stronghold,” voted ‘No 
license” last week, by a majority of nine 
hundred and thirteen in a total vote of ten 
hundred and thirty. 

On motion of Mr. Churchill, of Boston, 
the bill relative to the protection of infants 
was amended so as to make it applicable 
only to nursing infants or those under three 
years of age, and then passed to be engrossed. 

While on the way to South Boston to take 
part in the mass-meeting in the E-street 
church, the Faneuil Hall and delegations 
from the Bunker Hill reform clubs were as- 
saulted by a party of roughs in the vicinity 
of New York and New England Railroad 
depot, and several members were injured 
by flying missiles. 

A letter from Mrs. Josephine Butler in- 
forms us that two gentlemen, Mr. Wilson 
and Rev. Mr. Gledstone, have arranged to 
sail for this country on April 13, as envoys 
from the ‘‘British and Continental Federa- 
tion for the abolition of Government regu- 
lation of Prostitution” to assist in prevent- 
ing such legislation in this country. 

We have recently made several extracts 
from the Woman Suffrage department of 
the New York Hra, ably edited by Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake. By mistake we 
have credited these extracts to the Jecord. 
Our attention has been called to the mistake 
and we gladly make the correction. The 
Suffragists of New York are fortunate in 
the alliance of the Era. 

The Indiana County (Ia.,) Record states 
that the contested school superintendent 
case was before the Board of Supervisors 
April 4. Miss Cooke gave notice that she 
was ready with her bond, and demanded 
the office, under the recent act of the Leg- 
islature. Mr. Huff objected to this. The 
Board decided not to interfere, but let the 
case go to the Supreme Court of Iowa for 
decision. 

At the session of the Woman's Baptist 
Missionary Union in Boston, last week, ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. Jenks, of Bos- 
ton; Miss Sarah Curtis, of Hampden, Me. ; 
Mrs. Prof. Train, of Haverhill; Mrs. Ap- 
pleton, of Providence; Mrs, Ada C, Chap- 

















, 





lin, of Winsfield, Ct.; Mrs. Bainbridge, of 
Providence, and others, all pointing out 
what can be accomplished by Christian wo- 
men. Mrs. Gardiner Colby, of Newton, 
was re-elected President, and Miss 8. €. 
Durfee, of Providence, clerk. 

When the Unitarians of Nantucket held 
their Centennial tea party, they made no 
distinctions on account of sex. But as the 
good things of the table were shared by 
both men and women, so were the speeches 
also. The speeches of Anna Gardner, 
Eliza Barney, Mrs. and Miss Baxter, Miss 
Starbuck, with those of several other la- 
dies appear, reported with those of Rev. 
Messrs. Haskell, Toby, Myrick, Jenks and 
others, in the Nantucket Jnguirer and Mirror, 
a good example. 

The Chelsea Woman Suffrage Club led 
off last week with a lecture by Lucy Stone. 
The fresh interest which the organization 
of this Club has created, crowded Richer 
Hall to overflowing with a fine intelligent 
audience which lingered in groups to talk it 
over, and to plan future work. They have 
divided Chelsea into twenty-eight districts, 
which will be thoroughly supplied with pe- 
titions and tracts. They intend to send to 
the Legislature next year only men who be- 
lieve in equal rights for women. For the 
next lecture see special notice. 

The resolve in favor of the State Normal 
Art School has been ordered to a third read- 
ing, with an amendment offered by Mr. 
Hale of Boston, that the appropriation be 
from the moiety of the income of the school 
fund. Mr. Jones of Abington moved an 
amendment to prevent the introduction of 
the study of art from nude figures, charging 
that its effects would be very disastrous 
upon the students. Mr. Rice, of Danvers, 
and Mr. White, of Boston, defended the 
study from the imputation cast upon it by 
Mr. Jones. The amendment was rejected. 

Our readers will find in another column 
the advertisement of Mr. Julius Eichberg’s 
Music School. The advantages which the 
institution offers are very great, and while 
the price of tuition is very moderate, the 
number of pupils admitted into a class, con- 
sists only of four in an hour's lesson. It 
gives also to its students a thorough course 
in harmony, theory of music, etc., free of 
expense. We are pleased to hear, that Mr. 
Eichberg considers as among the most prom- 
ising pupils on the violin several young la- 
dies, some of whom have already made for 
themselves a well deserved reputation in the 
concert room. 

The N. Y. World amuses itself by print- 
ing absurd paragraphs about Woman Suf- 
frage in Wyoming. Last week it had a 
comicality of this sort evidently manufac- 
tured in the office, and the week before, 
gravely made this statement: ‘There is 
one reason why women should not vote— 
they don’t want to. In Wyoming it 1s dif- 
ficult to induce them to perform any of the 
political duties of citizens.” In the face of 
the statements of Governors Campbell and 
Thayer, and Judges Lee and Kingman, all 
of whom assert, women vote in that territo- 
ry about in the same proportion as men, 
this is rather an untenable statement. 

Fifty-one societies, associations and con- 
ventions have appointed Philadelphia as a 
place of meeting, this summer. Among 
these is the Woman's Congress, which is to 
hold its fourth meeting there, in October. 
Prof. Maria Mitchell of Vassar is president 
of this organization, and among the sub- 
jects discussed at the congress of 1875, held 
at Syracuse, were science for women, the 
relation of women to crime and criminals, 
science in the kitchen, and art for women, 
at all of which, papers were read bearing 
directly on the immediate needs of women 
in their social and business relations, and 
the most effective methods of supplying 
those needs. 

Mrs. Zina Fay Pierce, of Cambridge, 
Mass., has a scheme for a ‘‘statesman’s con- 
vention”; the members to be named by wo- 
men. Among the gentlemen named at the 
end of a series of resolutions are James 
Russell Lowell, ex-Governor Seymour of 
New York, Judge Washburn, Henry W. 
Payne, and some fifty others, who have 
been selected from the two great parties. 
Mrs. Pierce is opposed to Woman Suffrage, 
but she can see that the country is going on 
to the breakers, unless the women help, and 
at once. The resolutions presented by Mrs. 
Pierce were discussed last week at the 
rooms of the New England Women’s Club, 
by a number of ladies invited by Mrs. Pierce. 

Chancellor Eliot, of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, says concerning the educa- 
tion of women: “To speak from our own 
very limited experience, I can most confi- 
dently say that it has thus far developed no 
insuperable difficulty to the admission of 
young women, when properly prepared, to 
the regular classes either of college or scien- 
tific or law school. We have observed no 
indications of intellectual inferiority, of 
divided attention, of careless habits of study, 
of inability to meet all reasonable require- 
ments of a strict curriculum. There was a 
time when I should have hesitated to say 
this; but my skepticism has departed, and 
my only fear now is that very few young 
women can be so inspired with the love of 
learning as to desire the highest education, 
or who are so fortunately situated as to 





have the opportunity and choice given to 
them.” 

Col. H. W. Farrar, the business manager 
of the Chicago Journal, having gone to 
Washington a few days ago on business, 
has been accused of trying to get from Miss 
Ada Sweet the office of Pension Agent. 
Nothing has been further from Colonel Far- 
rar’s thoughts. The report is without the 
least shadow of truth. There is no person 
connected with Zhe Journal office who 
would either wish to get Miss Sweet's office 
away from her, or countenance anybody else 
aspiring to so mean an ambition. Miss 
Sweet fills the office of Pension Agent with 
great acceptability, and any man who should 
attempt to get the office away from her 
would receive The Journal's vigorous oppo 
sition. —Chicago Journal. 

It is well known that Mr. Stewart was ex- 
tremely superstitious. The slightest inci- 
dents or accidents became to him oppress- 
ive omens. The fact that he caused an ap- 
ple-woman, who for many years vended her 
edibles on the sidewalk in front of his 
wholesale store, to be removed, stand and 
all, to his up-town store, under the impres- 
sion that her presence insured his prosperity, 
is well authenticated. When asked once if 
he believed in luck, it is said that he an- 
swered: ‘Indeed Ido. There are persons 
who are unlucky. I sometimes open a case 
of goods and sell the first piece from it to 
some person who is unlucky, and lose on it 
to the end. I frequently see persons to 
whom I would not sell if I could avoid it.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 

Speaking of the Suffrage Convention to 
be held in New York this week, the VY. ¥. 
Independent says: ‘While in full sympa- 
thy with the objects of the Association, we 
regret very much that it should have sent 
out with its notice of the meeting a ‘‘pro- 
test before the assembled nations of the 
world against the Centennial Celebration, 
as an occasion for national rejoiclng, as 
only through equal impartial Suffrage can 
a genuine Republican form of government 
be realized.”” Thisstatement may be true; 
but, as we are not to celebrate our arrival 
at a perfected form of government, and 
only our great progress toward it, the pro- 
test against the ‘‘Centennial Celebration” is 
equally lacking in force and wisdom. Wo- 
man Suffrage is a sure thing of the near fu- 
ture; but because we have not attained to 
it in the last century is no reason we should 
neglect to celebrate the grand things that 
have been accomplished. Let this be a 
year of rejoicing over our triumphs; not of 
bewailing our failures. And then, when it 
is over, let us begin with all zeal to lay up 
treasures in the way of reform, so that on 
our Bi-Centennial birthday we may have 
even greater progress to celebrate than we 
have to-day.” 

Miss Alcott has been so especially con- 
demned in England on one score, that it al- 
most becomes necessary that her fellow 
countrymen should make her cause a mat- 
ter for international protest. For much of 
the criticism is based on that extraordinary 
theory of our British cousins, that it is 
they alone who are entitled, as Parson Hugh 
says, ‘‘to make fritters of English.” One 
would think that a child a hundred years 
old might be entitled to some voice in ar- 
ranging his own vocabulary; but the theory 
seems still to prevail in some quarters, that 
all new Americanisms, however indispen- 
sable, are slang, and all new Anzglicisms, 
however uncouth, are classic. A good an- 
ecdote has lately crossed the ocean, of an 
American girl who was playing croquet in 
England last summer. ‘‘What a_ horrid 
scratch!” said she indignantly, when her 
mallet once failed of its duty and she missed 
her shot. ‘‘Oh, my dear!” said an English 
cousin, ‘‘you should not use such slang ex- 
pressions.”” ‘‘What should I have said?” 
asked the American. ‘‘You might have 
said,” replied the English maiden, after 
canvassing her vocabulary, for a perfectly 
unexceptionable phrase—‘‘you might have 
said, ‘‘What a beastly fluke!"—7. W. Zig- 
ginson, tn Scribner's. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 


pound bears the name of James PYLE None genuine 
without 24w4 


‘The Peruvian Syrup! 


Vitalizes and enriches the blood, tones up the sys- 
tem, builds up the broken-down, cures Dyspepsia, 
Liver Complaints, Dropsy, Chronic Diarrhea, Boils, 
Nervous Affection, Chills and Fevers, Humors, Loss 
of Constitutional Vigor, Diseases of the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Female Complaints, and all diseases origi- 
nating ina bad state of the Blood, or accompanied 
by Debility or a Low State of the System. 

CauTION!—Be sure you get the Peruvian Syrup. 
One dollar and two dollars a bottle. Soid by dealers 
generally. Setu W. Fow.e & Sons, Proprietors, 

86 Harrison Avenue, Boston. 1w18 














Country Residence in Dorehester to let, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, 16 rooms, furnace, gas, water, 
modern improvements, stationary tubs, barn and sta- 
ble, 3% acres, abundance of fruit, grass and shade, 
first-class neighborhood, fine view, good garden, one 
of the most beautiful situations in Boston. Four 
miles from the State House, 15 minutes by cars to 
business center of the city.—Will be rented at a rea- 
sonable price by afamily about to visit Europe. For 
particulars apply to Rosert E. APTHORPE, 

40 Water Street, Room 11. 








LADIES, ONE TRIAL WILL CONVINCE 
that LEAMoNn’s ANILINE Dyes are the perfection of 
domestic dyes. They are all in liquid form, and can 
be readily used by even a child. Anything can be 
colored, and any color readily obtained: Any woolen 
or silk fabric will take splendid colors, Cottons, as 
well as Feathers, Ivory, ne, Shells, Seaweed, Fish- 
scales, Basket-work, Hair or Rice—thus ng | 
them to all sorts of fancy uses. Try them once an 
be convinced. mls 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
TO OUR CENTENNIAL ORATOR. 
BY MR8. C. E. REXFORD. 


Dear Brother mine, for I've no cause, 
To deem you any other, 

Since Adam was our honored sire, 
And Eve our common mother, 

One favor I would ask of you, 
That when you tell the story, 

Of how our Fathers fought and bled, 
For freedom and for glory, 

You'll say—it should have been for all, 
In each and every station; 

And equal liberty with man, 
Is Woman's just donation. 

For ah! fall well you know her woes, 
And you my honest brother, 

Classed among madmen, paupers, fools, 
Have sister, wife and mother. 

Round you forsooth, this wicked truth, 
Must hang like dampened garment. 
Which sheds a chill, do what you will, 

You can but see the harm in’t. 
Then, at the great Centennial, 
Like honest, and like true man, 
Speak loud and long, speak bold and strong, 
For equal rights to Woman. 
Ask them to give us what's our own, 
We'd have it, and we'd use it, 
The right to help in making laws— 
Will honest man refuse it? 
Say that our country is not free, 
That people are deluded, 
And liberty is not our own, 
*Till Woman is included. 
They'll shout for freedom long and loud, 
Alas! where will they find her 
While Man in bondage Woman holds, 
And makes the chains to bind her? 
No music in their loud hurrah! 
T’were deep, dull and sonorous, 
And discords oft will spoil the strain, 
Till Woman joins the chorus. 
Our Goddess Liberty, methinks 
*Tis well she is not human, 
Or she would doff that jaunty cap, 
As sure as she’s a woman. 
Our bonnie bird with outstretched wings, 
Would soar where Nature tells him; 
But ah! a weight upon him rests, 
Which binds him down and holds him. 
And 80, our world’s not perfect yet 
But slow and sure improving 
And fast are prejudices strong, 
From off its face removing. 
And soon, yes very soon, methinks, 
Man will not govern single, 
But Woman's foresight, and his strength, 
Will wisely intermingle. 

All hail that day! when unbedimmed 
Our stars from true blue flashing, 
And brilliant stripes with honest tint, 
Shall have no need of blushing. 

For bonnie is our own dear flag, 
None vies with it for beauty; 

Then may it wave an emblem yet, 
Of Freedom, Truth and Duty. 

And so, when to the multitude 
You tell our country’s story 

And let them see when Woman's free, 
*Twill be our nation’s glory. 

As Woman’s cause you earnest press, 
With vigor and with zeal, 

With Right and Justice at your side, 
A nobler man you'll feel. 

Providence, R. I. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
FIRST FRUITS. 


BY C. N.C, 


Imperfect—you call them? Well—let them be so. 
Yet dearer they say, are the first flowers of fame, 
That blossom when sunshine is battling with snow, 
Than autumn’s bright glories, which glow like a 
flame. 
For then does the fire in our pulses burn low, 
Put out by the fires on our temples that fall. 
So sweeter by far are the blossoms which blow, 
When youth shields our breast with her bright crim- 
son shawl. 
T’is true they grew wild and bloomed under the leaves, 
While proud, regal trees sprinkled over their heads, 
But braver by far is the spirit which breathes, 
Under burdens like these, and yet sweet odor sheds. 
I know that their faces are pale with the cold; 
In spite of the quilt which has covered them up. 
But peerless to me, are these snow-drops so bold, 
That battled to raise up their bright, silver cup. 
Summer may fill all my garden with flowers, 
Which loves, sun shall tint with every bright hue, 
But never but once can our cup by spring showers, 
Be filied to the brim with fame’s life-giving dew. 
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[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 

One day, as Mr. Ransom sat dozing in his 
arm-chair, a very curious way of accom- 
plishing my object flashed across my mind, 
I clapped my hands and cried out ‘‘Eure- 
ka,” awaking John who looked surprised 
and asked: 

‘*What’s the matter?” 

I then told him Margaret’s story, and 
brought the doctor’s letter for him to read, 
and added that I had at last formed a plan, 
which I thought would enable Dr. Robert- 
son at least to prove his change of opinion 
on a very important topic. 

I proposed to have as soon as practicable 
an Impartial Suffrage Convention held in 
our town, and to invite speakers from 
abroad, one of whom should be the doctor, 
though his name should not be previously 
announced. An all-day meeting should be 
held, giving an opportunity to hear from 
all those who chose to speak and also to 
form a local Suffrage society. In the even- 
ing one or two short speeches might be 
made by persons so announced, and then the 
doctor could come forward for the first 
time and make the closing address. 

‘But perhaps he has no talent or training 
for such an effort” suggested my careful 
husband. 

“T'll risk him” said I, “for he is a fine con- 
versationalist, is thoroughly educated, and 


Margaret Winchell for the inspiration.” 

I wrote immediately to Dr. Robertson, 
laying the plan before him and saying that 
I thought if Miss Winchell could unexpect- 
edly hear him pleading the cause of her sex, 
she might afterwards be induced to let him 
plead his own cause. 

The doctor replied at once, approving of 
my plan and saying he could be well pre- 
pared in a few weeks, and hoped that I 
would ‘‘push things” as he was very impa- 
tient for the final denouement, whatever it 
might be. 

Mr. Ransom had by this time resumed 
his business, so he called upon Judge Cra- 
craft and his wife and consulted them in 
regard to the proposed convention, though 
of course he said nothing of our private rea- 
son for getting up such a meeting at this 
time. We were rejoiced to find that they 
would heartily co-operate with us in our ef- 
fort to enlighten the people on this subject 
of growing interest. 

“We must bring out our home talent as 
well” said the Judge, while listening to our 
suggestions. 

“Mrs. Ransom, we shall expect an address 
from yourself; and there’s our queenly Mar- 
garet, who is capable of presenting an elo- 
quent appeal for her favorite cause.” 

I begged leave to decline the proposed 
honor myself, but added that Margaret must 
appear upon the platform by all means, 
The next day I wrote to a prominent lady 
lecturer and secured her as the principal 
speaker at the afternoon session. 

Miss Winchell was delighted at the idea 
of holding such a convention, and after 
some persuasion promised to prepare the 
first address for the evening meeting. The 
coming convention was heralded by the 
county papers; the people were astonished 
and began to inquire who were the mana- 
gers. A few sneered, but most of them 
were very respectful when they learned 
that the Cracrafts and the Ransoms were 
the ‘‘moving spirits” of the affair. 

The eventful occasion came at last; it was 
the Tuesday before Thanksgiving, and I 
never saw a more beautiful November day. 
The town was all astir by nine o’clock with 
people coming in from the country and ad- 
jacent towns and an hour later found our 
new and commodious town hall well 
filled by curious and expectant listeners. 
Judge Cracraft called the meeting to order 
and Mr. Ransom was selected as Chairman. 
The Judge then made the opening address, 
stating the question for discussion with 
great clearness and force. He invited those 
who were opposed to the reform to speak 
against it, or to ask questions. Loud calls 
were made for the Rev. Mr. Severance, who 
came promptly forward and made a spirited 
address for the opposition. His adherants 
smiled and nodded to each other, as much 
as to say, ‘“‘I told you so; nobody can an- 
swer that.” At the conclusion of his ad- 
dress, the Judge, who had been taking 
notes, inquired if there was not some other 
friend of the cause prepared to reply to our 
reverened brother. 

To my great surprise Miss Winchell arose 
and went forward. Though well prepared 
for her appointed evening speech, she had 
assured me that she had no gift at extem- 
porizing. She mounted the platform and 
walked forward, her magnificent eyes fairly 
ablaze with excitement. Fora moment she 
looked calmly at the audience and then the 
words burst forth. I have heard most of 
the noted orators of the day, but I have 
heard but little from any of them that would 
excel the half hour address which Margaret 
then made. She answered the so-called ar- 
guments of the clergyman with most con- 
summate ease, and closed with a fervid and 
eloquent appeal for the womanhood, so 
long and so pitilessly crushed beneath the 
tyranny of brute force. The audience was 
completely electrified and when she closed 
the applause fairly shook the building, and 
Judge Cracraft and Mr. Ransom hastened 
to grasp her hand in congratulation. 

‘‘Mrs. ——will have to ‘look to her lau- 
rels’ this afternoon, or she will find herself 
eclipsed by one hitherto unknown to fame” 
I remarked as Margaret left the meeting 
with me to walk to the depot and meet our 
expected champion, ‘‘Why my dear, you 
talked as though you were inspired.” 

“‘And so I was dear friend; my success 
is quite as much of a surprise to me, asit is 
to you. I had no intention of uttering a 
word, but when my pastor arose and began 
to quote the Bible as sanctioning the sub- 
jection of one-half the human race to the 
other half, I felt as if the Lord called me to 
rebuke such presumption. Why the ques- 
tion of equal rights is the very essence of 
Christianity and I want no sounder argu- 
ment for our cause than the Saviour’s Gold 
en Rule. I will not sit patiently hereafter, 
and hear the Bible twisted into the defence 
of iniquity. The slaveholders were forever 
quoting ‘Cursed be Canaan’ and ‘Ser- 
vants obey your masters.” The abomina- 
ble liquor dealers never forget to insinuate 
that Timothy was advised to ‘take a little 
wine for his stomach’s sake’ and now these 
old fogies are trying to bolster up the sub- 
jection of women by quoting ‘I suffer not 
a woman to teach,’ ‘Wives submit your- 
selves unto yonr own husbands’ and the like, 
when all well-read persons know, that those 
injunctions were given to women of certain 


zeal, wholly unguided by feducation, they 
might bring reproach upon the feeble, Chris- 
tian Church by too great a departure from 
the customs of their countries. These con- 
servatives usually forget to quote, ‘Hus- 
bands love your wives, even as Christ also 
loved the church and gave himself for it.’ 
When husbands love their wives as thus 
commanded we shall hear nothing farther 
from them concerning the ‘lawful subjec- 
tion’ of our sex. But pardon me, Mrs. Ran- 
som, I am monopolizing the conversation.” 

I hastened to assure her that I was only 
too glad to find her so thoroughly aroused 
on this important theme. 

We soon had the pleasure of greeting 
Mrs who arrived on the noontrain, She 
expressed her gratification at the successful 
inauguration of our undertaking, and went 
home with me for an early dinner. At the 
afternoon session the house was fairly 
packed with eager, interested people. Mr. 
Ransom made a few opening remarks and 
then presented a lady whose name has since 
become familiar throughout the country. 
She was in her happiest mood and spoke 
for two hours with wonderful effect. The 
revulsion of feeling among the people was 
remarkable, and it proved a veritable ‘day 
of Pentecost” in the Woman’s cause. The 
meeting was adjourned in good season and 
an early hour set for the evening gathering. 
The house was so full when I arrived with 
Mrs.——and Margaret, that I was forced to 
take the farthest seat from the platform, 
while the two speakers crowded their way 
forward. My friend was to speak first and 
I asked her to come back and sit with me 
at the conclusion of her address which she 
promised to do. 

Judge Cracraft and Mr. Ransom had met 
Dr. Robertson at the depot after the ad- 
journment of the afternoon session, and 
had escorted him to the hotel, as he de- 
clined the proffered hospitality of the judge, 
for reasons best known to himself. He was 
to remain in the ante-room during the 
speeches of the two ladies, and then come 
forward, be introduced, and make the clos- 
ing address. Margaret’s speech was simply 
grand, and in my estimation, quite equal-to 
that of Mrs. ——, who followed her. She left 
the platfurm as requested, and took her seat 
with me for the remainder of the evening, 
Mrs. —— made some very excellent re- 
marks, but soon brought them to a close, 
saying she was glad to give way to a friend 
of the cause,- who had arrived since the 
afternoon session, and who would occupy 
the remainder of the evening. Judge Cra- 
craft then came forward with Dr. Robert- 
son, and Mr. Ransom presented him to the 
audience. Margaret gave a start of sur- 
prise, and turned so pale that I offered her 
my bottle of smelling-salts; she waved it 
away with a smile, and speedily recovered 
her composure. 

The doctor at once gained the favor of 
his audience and retained their undivided 
attention till the close of his speech. The 
would-be very womanly (?) young ladies of 
whom Miss Phronie Simpkinson was a fair 
specimen, had tossed their heads and 
smirked and smiled more or less during the 
addresses of Mrs. ——and Miss Winchell. 
There was a seat full of them just in front 
of me, and with my acute ears I could dis- 
tinguish ejaculations of ‘‘strong-minded,” 
‘out of their sphere,” and the like. But 
when this handsome young man came for- 
ward and began to extol the women who 
were so bravely combatting false and 
wicked prejudices, and to open his batteries 
of ridicule upon the offected devotees of 
fashion, their astonished and crestfallen ap- 
pearance was indeed laughable. Presently 
they all assumed an air of intense sympathy, 
evidently noticing the frequent glances of 
the orator in our direction, and supposing 
his interest had centered upon themselves, 
whereas I knew very well that it was Mar- 
garet, who sat listening eagerly with her 
beautiful face fairly radiant, who drew 
so many of the doctor’s glances. 

The orator presented the hackneyed ob- 
jections to Woman’s enfranchisement with 
keen sarcasm and quiet humor, and after 
fairly demolishing the ‘‘enemies works,” he 
closed with one of the most impassioned 
perorations, that I have ever heard. The 
excited audience gave vent to their admira- 
tion and enthusiasm in rounds_of applause 
as Dr. Robertson made his retiring bow. I 
glanced at Margaret and saw that her eyes 
were filled with tears. 

“What a perfectly ‘grand address,” she 
said. 

“Just splendid,” I responded, enthusias- 
tically. 

The audience began to disperse, and as 
Margaret arose to look for her mother and 
Miss Wallir, I pulled her back and whis- 
pered, ‘‘Wait till Mrs.—— and Mr. Ransom 
are ready. It is not late yet.” 

She hesitated, but finally sat down again. 
Large numbers of people pressed forward 
to greet Mrs. —— and the doctor, and we 
sat for some time before Mr. Ransom came 
back with them to where we were sitting. 
Phronie Simpkinson had turned and asked 
me to introduce her friends and herself as 
she saw them approaching. 

Dr. Robertson greeted me heartily, and 
after a few words of congratulation, I 
turned to Margaret and said, ‘‘Miss Win- 
chell, Dr. Robertson.—I think you met her 





ing when my husband was ill.” 

‘Ah, yes,” said he, “I am happy to meet 
Miss Winchell again.” 

This was said as coolly as if they were 
utter strangers, and Margaret responded 
with easy dignity. I then presented the 
bevy of young women saying that I hoped 
they would eventually become converts to 
our cause. The handsome doctor was very 
smiling and gracious, and had a few words 
for each of them. He then stepped for- 
ward to Margaret and said, “Shall I have 
the pleasure of escorting you home, Miss 
Winchell?” to which she bowed her assent. 

While Mrs. and Margaret were ad- 
justing their wrappings, I had an opportu- 
nity fora little talk with the doctor, and 
urged him to stay and spend Thanksgiving 
with us. 

“IT shall gladly do so, if my suit is suc- 
cessful,” he answered; “If not, I return 
home to-morrow.” 

The other ladies now being ready for 
their homeward walk, the doctor passed 
into the vestibule with Margaret, and as I 
went next, leaving Mr. Ransom to bring up 
the rear with our distinguished guest, I saw 
the doctor, as he reached the outer door, 
give Miss Winchell a fond, inquiring look, 
and then grasp her hand firmly and draw it 
through his arm. As they reached the 
street lamp in front of my home he turned 
and spoke to me, waiting till I came up to 
them. He made several unimportant in- 
quiries as I thought, but talked long enough 
to let me see that he still held Margaret’s 
hand, evidently wishing me to know that he 
considered his case a very hopeful one. The 
dear girl seemed embarrassed, so with a 
mischievous look he again said, ‘‘Good 
evening,” and they walked on. 

I could scarcely compose myself for sleep 
that night, I was so excited over the success 
of our Convention and the probable recon- 
ciliation of our two friends. My sedate, 
matter-of-fact husband laughed a little at 
my matchmaking anxiety, as he called it, 
but expressed his pleasure at the doctor’s 
promptness in proposing to escort Margaret 
home, and his immediate resumption of the 
privileges of a lover. 

‘Faint heart never won fair lady,” he 
quoted, adding, ‘‘The doctor is a daring 
fellow, and Margaret likes him all the bet- 
ter for it, I'll warrant. I presume she ¢ca- 
pitulated by the time they reached Mrs. 
Winchell’s cozy parlor. 

Our lady guest left the next morning, and 
I at once betook myself to the kitchen to 
assist my girl in preparing for the next day’s 
feast. While busy with my sugar, spices, 
raisins, etcetra, 1 heard the voices of Mr. 
Ransom and the doctor as they came in 
at the front door. John came to call me 
into the sitting-room, so I laid aside my 
apron, turned down my sleeves, and went 
to learn the final result of my little intrigue. 
But I did not need any words to assure me 
that the doctor’s visit had been successful, 
for his face showed that, before he grasped 
my hand and shook it, till I laughed at his 
boyish enthusiasm. 

“All right, my dear madam,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I have come to accept your in- 
vitation to remain till after Thanksgiving. 
Next New Year’s day Miss Winchell pro- 
poses to have a select gathering at her house. 
The minister’s services will be required, 
and she will return with me to her native 
city. In short, Mrs. Ransom, we are to be 
married in about six weeks.” 

“So you intend to separate me from my 
best friend in a hurry; I ought to have 
thought of the consequences, before indi- 
rectly aiding you in your nefarious design,” 
I replied. 

“Too late now, Mrs. Ransom, too late,” 
he gaily returned. ‘‘It will be a nice little 
trip for yourself, Mr. Ransom, and the little 
one, to make us an occasional visit. We 
shall expect to come here quite often, and 
to retain our friendship for you as long as 
we both do live.” 

John and I assented warmly to this, and 
after a little more talk my husband returned 
to his place of business, the doctor went up 
to his former room to take a good sleep, 
while I resumed my work in the kitchen. 

In the afternoon I had a confidential chat 
with our genial guest. ‘‘Did you exhaust 
your eloquence in pleading your cause?” I 
asked, as soon as we were seated for our 
talk. 

He laughed a little, and his eyes twinkled 
as he replied. 

“You saw us as we passed out of the 
hall?” 

I nodded assent. 

‘Some moments after I remarked, ‘This 
seems like old times, Margaret; but she 
made no reply. After passing your house, 
I talked of the Convention and of her own 
eloquent effort, and still she said nothing. 
Reaching her own door, she invited me into 
the parlor and withdrew to remove her 
wrappings. When she returned I was 
standing before her portrait, and as she 
came to my side, I just slipped an arm 
around her and said, ‘My darling, forgive 
me; and she replied, ‘Dear Walter, I do.’ 
Then I placed on her finger the old be- 
trothal ring, and that was the end of our 
five years’ separation. 

“I had feared her obduracy before my 
arrival,” he added, ‘but I won my case 
while making my speech last evening. I 














shall have ample time for preparation, and 


nations, eighteen centuries ago, lest by their 


for a few moments at our house one even. 


platform, and felt almost sure of it, when J 
probably surprised you by my promptness 
in asking to escort her home. She ad- 
mitted as much to me after the renewal of 
our pledges. I amthe happiest man living; 
and I owe it all to your ingenious assist- 
ance, Mrs. Ransom.” 

‘*‘Pay me by doing all you can for the 
elevation of my sex,” I answered. 

‘My dear wife, that is to be, will find me 
her ‘right hand man’ hereafter, in all that 
pertains to that question,” he replied, with 
emphasis; then going to his room, he re- 
turned with overcoat, hat and gloves, and 
announced his intention of spending the 
rest of the afternoon and evening with Mar- 
garet. 

‘How the people will gossip concerning 
Miss Winchell and the evidently smitten 
young doctor,” I remarked. 

“Let ’em talk,” he replied; “though I 
guess they would be surprised, if they knew 
that I lost my heart to her ten years ago, 
and never found it again.” 

“They will insist that a courtship of only 
six weeks is not a la mode, and set it down 
as one of her eccentricities,” I said. 

‘‘Margaret has told me somewhat of the 
petty persecutions to which she has been 
subjected for opinion’s sake,” he answered, 
‘but that is always the way of the world. 
If a person has sufficient depth of mind to 
do his or her own thinking, and ventures to 
advocate an unpopular reform, the masses 
are always ready to ostracise and malign 
the individual; but when the reform suc- 
ceeds, these very persecutors are sure to in- 
sist that they were among its earliest cham- 
pions. But I must not stop to moralize, es- 
pecially as you know I used to be somewhat 
of an old fogy myself, till I was converted 
through the agency of her whose so-called 
eccentricities are so delightful to both of us.” 

So saying he made his bow, and did not 
return till late in the evening. The next 
day he accompanied Margaret and her 
mother to church, and from there all of 
them came to our house for the afternoon, 
returning to the Winchell cottage in the 
evening. The following day Dr. Robertson 
left town, and then my friend called to talk 
over this sudden change in her affairs and 
securing my assistance in preparing for her 
speedy marriage. The doctor only paid 
her one visit in the intervening time, but 
the Phronie Simpkinson sets were much 
“stirred up” because Mag Winchell always 
bewitched every eligible gentleman who 
visited the town. 

New Years day dawned bright and beau- 
tiful, and that afternoon a small company 
of guests saw Margaret Winchell united to 
one whom they believed in every respect 
worthy of her. The beauty of the bride in 
silver grey morie antique, orange blossoms 
and lace needs no description here. All 
who were present declared that they had 
never seen so handsome and elegant a bridal 
pair, and with the exception of Mr. Ran- 
som and myself, supposed it a case of ‘‘love 
at first sight.” 

As the evening train was about bearing 
away my friend, she embraced me warmly 
and said, ‘‘God bless you for your success- 
ful efforts as peace-maker! Walter and I 
owe our great happiness to you.” 

I miss Margaret very much; yet knowing 
that she is happy, I rejoice at the wide 
field of usefulness which will again be hers, 
as the mistress of a stately city mansion. 

Her life will never be squandered in a 
round of pleasure-seeking, for her talents, 
wealth and high social position are all con- 
secrated to the cause of God and humanity. 

———-— eo Ho 
MUCH ADO AROUT NOTHING. 


Our opponents, or those opposed to equal 
Suffrage, in striving to retard the approach- 
ing reform, offer a few objections; some 
slurs and considerable slang which they 
call arguments. When, by so doing, they 
fail to silence the batteries of those with 
whom they are contending, they throw in 
what they consider to be ‘‘a clincher” of an 
argument, by exclaiming, ‘‘Well, the wo- 
men don’t want to vote. Ninety out of 
every hundred would not exercise the right 
if they had a chance.” 

Suppose the assertion to be true; is that 
any reason why the other ten wise, thought- 
ful, intelligent tax-paying women, who ap- 
preciate not only the value but the respon- 
sibility of the ballot, should be deprived of 
their inalienable right, simply because 
some of their sickly, sentimental, thought- 
less, indifferent, novel-reading sisters say 
they don’t care to vote? 

The woman who expresses such indiffer- 
ence might just as well say that she does 
not care how many saloons and billiard ta- 
bles are built up around the home of her 
husband and children; that free whiskey 
and licensed brothels are not objectionable 
to her. If they are not, I suppose her 
drunken husband and libertine son can rep- 
resent her political opinions at the polls. 

Away with such logic; it contradicts 
itself and therefore is false. When men 
present such arguments or assertions to me, 
I am at once convinced, that they have 
failed to secure, as friends and companions, 
the highest, noblest and most intellectual 
types of womanhood. If there is the least 
shadow of truth in such statements, my 
own neighborhood must be an exception. 
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party at which six or seven ladies were pres- 
ent. Wespent a very pleasant afternoon 
conversing upon the various topics of the 
day. We discussed the interests of tem- 
perance and of our own little town; we ex- 
changed sentiments as to the merits or de- 
merits of the works of old and new writers. 
But when by chance we took up the subject 
of politics, judge of my surprise and de- 
light, when all but one and that ‘‘mine 
host,” expressed themselves in favor of 
Equal Suffrage. Many of these women 
gave very good reasons why they wished 
to vote. Some of us had never met before, 
but I hope we shall again soon, 

Of course these do not represent all the 
women in Hartford, for if we should go 
into the by-ways and hedges, we should 
find some very illiterate and indifferent ones. 
We do not live ina city where we can en- 
joy the privilege of listening to the argu- 
ments and eloquence of our popular speak- 
ers. Miss Rhoda Munger and myself are 
the only persons who ever lectured here 
upon that subject. Nevertheless, the num- 
ber of just, honorable and intelligent men 
and women who are earnest advocates of 
Equal Suffrage are many, andare daily on 
the increase, so that to every honest, un- 
biased observer, the outlook is very flatter- 
ing. 

Every great, moral reform requires the 
expenditure of a vast amount of nerve and 
energy. Agitation and radicalism are the 
only two levers which are equal to the task 
of overthrowing long established customs 
and traditions. Let us wait, and watch and 
work. P. ENGLE TRAVIS. 

Hartford, Mich. 





*>e- 
WOMAN WORSHIP. 


A few days since, in discussing the irre- 
pressible Woman question we were met 
with the old, old story: 

‘“‘We men worship women, but we don’t 
want them to vote, in fact we could not 
worship them if they did vote!” 

Turning away in bitterness of spirit we 
mused awhile on the incompatibility of wor- 
ship and voting tilla fine thought of Philip 
James Bailey came floating through our 
memory. 

“Surely it is more to be true man or wo- 
man than false god.” This added strength 
to our conviction of the right of our cause. 
And next we remembered a criticism from 
the pen of the gifted Edgar A. Poe, on the 
subject of ‘‘Hero-worship.” Now we find, 
by substituting Woman-worship for hero 
worship, and Woman for Shakspeare, and 
loveliness for greatness, that Poe just ex- 
plodes the theory of woman-worship so that 
no shade of it is left. 

No hero-worshipper can possess anything 
within himself. That man is no man who 
stands in aweof hisfellowman. Genius re- 
gards genius with respect—with even enthu- 
siastic admiration—but there is nothing of 
worship in the admiration, for it springs 
from a thorough cognizance of the one ad- 
mired—from a perfect sympathy, the result 
of this cognizance; and it is needless to say, 
that sympathy and worship are antagonistic. 
Your Shakspeare worshippers, what do they 
know about Shakspeare? They worship 
him—rant about him—lecture about him— 
about him, him, and nothing else—for no 
other reason than that he is utterly beyond 
their comprehension. They have arrived 
at an idea of his greatness from the perti- 
nacity with which men have called him 
great. As for their own opinion about him 
—they really have none at all. In general, 
the very smallest of mankind are the class 
of men-worshippers. Not one out of this 
class has ever accomplished anything be- 
yond a very contemptible mediocrity. 

Would it satisfy any of our best men, our 
ministers, elders, deacons, our men of great- 
est literary or artistic attainments, to tell 
them that because they were good and great 
we worshipped them, and therefore they 
must not vote? LovutsE V. Boyp. 

Dublin, Ind. 
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WOMEN AND DRUNKENNESS. 


It is a lamentable fact that most of the 
crime committed by men and all by women, 
owes its origin to liquor. In some way or 
other liquor always comes in. It is aston- 
ishing how this demon does its work, and 
so thoroughly too, from the well clothed 
and housed lady to the debased creature of 
the gutter. Is it it not a fact, that women, 
the rulers of society, are the leaders in this 
fashionable drinking, and often its victims? 
It is a common occurrence for ladies to 
treat each other with wine in their own par- 
lors. This is not as degrading looking as 
in England, where the women enter the pub- 
lic houses, or tap-rooms as they are called, 
With men, and manage to take glass for 
glass. But American ladies should copy 
none of the English vices, and this drink- 
ing in parlors if not so degrading in ap- 
pearance is just as demoralizing. How 
& lady would blush to see her friend in the 
street under its influence! But call at the 
house and she is suffering from a sick head- 
ache. How many ladies must have liquor 
for medicinal purposes, and often with sad 
and shameful results. 

A most absurd custom is tolerated by la- 
dies on New Year’s Day; one must keep up 
the old custom of being social, you know. 

“I say, Fitznoodle, let us call on Mrs. 
Blank. She sets a splendid table, and has 
a pretty daughter and niece just entering 


Then these hopeful sprigs march off, and 
well-meaning Mrs. Blank with her pure, 
pretty girls, arrayed in costly silks and 
laces, stand all day for inspection, and do 
themselves the ‘“‘honor” of serving these 
specimens of humanity. 

It is common for ladies to give a bottle 
of wine to each servant girl to treat her 
friends on the holidays, and thus they en- 
courage drunkenness unintentionally. Mary 
Lyman, a pretty young girl, made a desper- 
ate attempt to take her life by throwing her- 
self in front of a train on the Newark and 
N. J. R. R., March 8 Maggie Fox was 
found dead in her bed at 69 Lafayettee ave- 
nue, cause, drunkenness, March 9. Such 
is the record of every day’s papers. 

There must be a reform in society cus- 
toms before we can command what are our 
just rights. It is fearful to hear on every 
side the same exclamation, as in the recent 
cases at Washington, that ‘the social ex- 
travagances of our wives and daughters are 
ruining the country.” HELENA. 








* 
Dr. C. W. Calkins, 

So ‘long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful pe tag has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and opened 
an office at 293 Tremont Street, where he 
hopes to receive the patronage of his old friends, 

atients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m14 


AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 


r}THE same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 
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“WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
ogresees by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be bald, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 

uested to call. 

ldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fy satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 


7 Montgomery Place Boston, 
12m15 











Dress Reform 
COMMITTEE ROOMS. 


Miss H, L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
—— by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stan 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explamed. 
("Orders by mail will be faithfully filled. 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


327" AGENTS WANTED. 


3m5 





Madame FOY’S 
Corset skirt Supporter. 


Increases in Popularity 
ay A goer and 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 

STYLE is acknowledged THE 

BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 

made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUFACTUERD SOLELY BY 

Y & HARMON, 
4m13 New Haven, Conn. 


N.A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


—AED— 


SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
ts, made on the 








McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 





412 WASHINGTON STREET. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHA EREDESE. 


ITD / D 25 handsome Cards, with your 

v - name printed on them, and sam- 
ples of 30 styles of type, price lists, etc., and a copy 
of a 20-column paper, all sent postpaid for 15 cents; 
50 for 25 cents. 5 packs, 25 each 5 names, for 50 cts. 
We have 100 styles. Particulars free. 25 cards, in- 
cluding Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Granite, 
Plaid, etc., no two alike, with your name on all, for 
25 cts. 6 packs, 6 names, $1. 


THE FAVORITE CHROMO CARD, 


designed especially for our own trade, and can be 
had of no other printers, is the handsomest card that 
has yet appeared. 6 samples, each one different, with 
your name, for ten cts. and stamp; 25 for 30 cts. So 
sure are we that | will sell, that we have ordered 
200,000. Just see them. Samples ard agents terms 
for 3-ct. stamp. 

See our new Paper, the Boston Rambler, 
full of interesting reading matter, only 25 cts. per 
year. Sample copy free. Try us by sending a small 
order first. Say where you saw this. You will al- 
ways find our address in this paper. Address all or- 
ders to G. B. ULLMAN, 12 Winter Street, Boston, 


38m13 _ 








society.” 


Mass. 3m13 


A CARD. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICEs! 


One dozen Stereoscopic Views 75 cents by mail, two 
as samples for 10 cents, ten Album Views for 25 cents. 
All kinds, both American and Foreign. Wholesale 
and retail. Address, 

J.C. HENRY & CO. 

Glenn» Falls, N. ¥. 3ms8 








BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FRENCH’S 
Commercial College, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 


One of the oldest and most complete business col- 
leges in the United States offers young men and wo- 
men a course of practical education which will qualify 
them for first-class positions, and give them 


A START IN BUSINESS 


better in many respects than a money capital, and 
which will soon yield a handsome return. Every 
young man and woman should acquire this special 
educaiton if they desire success in business. 


HUNDREDS OF GRADUATES 





are now filling honorable and remunerative positions 
obtained through our influence. Success and promo- 
tion come alone to those best qualified. ucated 


labor is ~ and will succeed. 

These advantages are within the reach of all. If 
employed days improve the evenings, as there are 
bot ay and Evening Sessions. Send or call for 
catalogue. 


Charles French, A. M., Principal. 
3m10 


PERFUME. 


PERFUME FREE. 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and Popular Perfume, the 

“RAYMOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low price of 50 ets, per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles. 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington *, 


LADIES! 


We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


 SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 
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THE 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET Waist. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug, 3, 1875. 


AND OTHER 
Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


CAUTION. 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark, 

















Retail rooms 53 West Street. 





SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
= on Stre 
Rew doors trem Tremont street, BOSTON, 
t®™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 10 4 M. to. Pp. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6wl 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 


NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 





The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors. 3m8s 





Oxygenated Air! 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing Properties are Curative, 
p Ln as medicine is supposed to cure the sick and 
afflict 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 


upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pro- 
perty in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
e. 


Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 


¢o a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease fi rst made its ap- 
pearance. 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
use of Curative Properties as well as the keeping of 
the body. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 

It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat of the Disease! 


through the air cells of the lungs into the venous 
blood. 


It Gives Instant Relief 


in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute diseases. 


While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 


A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 


ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 


DR. E. F. TOWNSEND, 


226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
331 Westminister Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Address all letters of enquiry to 226 Tremont St., 
ston Mass. 3m6 





CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
60 and all points in ILLINOIS, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
nia and the WesTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Nortu- 
ERN ILuiNnots, Jowa, DAKoTA, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTaH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NESOTA, and for MAbDIsON, ST. PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dvuvutu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 
Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 


Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 

are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 

Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 


a other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


aily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

o Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 

home ticket agents, apply to 


W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hvertirtr, 





Gen. Pass. Ag*t. Chicago. 


Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 
Eastern.] 


are, Ny 
DRESS REFORM ROOM 
NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

In charge of MRS. MARY A. WHITAKER, (former- 
ly Matron of the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, Boston, Mass.,) assisted by MISS IDA 
EVANS. t . Frost & Co. Boston. 

New and varied styles of improved under garments. 
Children’s suits also made to order. ly8 

WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 
WILL FIND IT TO THEIR ADVANTAGE when 
in need of 
Crockery, Glass, Silver, Tin or Wooden 

Ware, KRefrigerators, &c., 
to visit our Store. We have goods suitable for all, 
Our prices always the lowest. We make out estimates 
of the cost of furnishing the above line of goods for 
those who wish to commence Housekeeping. We are 
pleased to show our goods to all, but we never urge 
any one to buy. : 

Goods packed suitable to ship to any distance. 

We have ladies for clerks, and our customers will 
always find them kind and willing to show our goods, 
We have no cashier or cash boys, but our clerks will 
sell goods all over our store and take the pay for 
them. 2m 

GUY & BROTHERS, 
33 Bedford Street, Boston, 
(Near Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 


DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and BKetreat for invalids, 

For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No, 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5o0’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute. 

108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board an 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars amonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 

GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
lyl4 Medical Director. 


Show this to the Children. 


SQ FINE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS, with 

your name beautifully printed, sent by return 
mail, on receipt of 10cents and 3 cent stamp. 6 packs, 
6 names, to one address for 60 cts. You will want 
more when you get the first lot. ‘More than pleased,*’ 
**Never was so well suited before,’’ are almost unani- 
mous expressions. I employ expert and skilful prin- 
ters and furnish the best of work, and printed nearly 
two million cardsin Feb. 1876. Write name, town 
and State PLAINLY. Address. 

W. C. CANNON. 


80 Kneeland St., Boston Mass. 


Remember, I Challenge the World 


to furnish 
Work Superior to Mine. 
(@s" Your cards will be sent by return mail. 
3m10. 


Electricity. 
rIvyy 4 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK 
Isa ery J Electrician, using the lately improved 
six-current Battery, applying Electricity successfully, 
according to the late French System. Examines pa- 
tients by the Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, which nev- 
er fails to disclose the whole condition of the human 
system thereby detecting every obscure form of dis- 
ease. It is fast superceding all other methods, es- 
pecially in chronic diseases. Electricity is nearly a 
specific for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Kidney 
uble, Inaction of the Liver etc. Electricit gives 
strength and assists nature to recuperate. Office 28 
Winter St., Room 16, Boston. 
MRS, DR. TUCKS 


HYGIENIC RETREAT. 


Situated at South Weymouth, fifteen miles from 
Boston. New, Commodious, Light and Airy. This 
retreat is opened for the Hygienic and Botanic treat- 
ment of all Chronic Diseases. Medicated Baths and 
Magnetic treatment given, Electricity used, Catarrh, 
Neuralgia and Scrofula treated with good success. 
Severe cases of Rheumatism permanently cured. 
speciality made of Female Diseases. 

nr] ‘ YT 
LADIES’ EMPORIUM. 

Mrs. Tuck has opened an office for the sale, not 
only of her own Supporter, but also of Elastic Band- 
ages, Elastic Goods, Trusses, Shoulder Braces, In- 
valid’s Corsets, Healing Appliances, &c., &c. Mrs. 
Tuck has had large experience in fitting Umbillcal 
Ruptures as well as other kinds. 

t office in Boston, every day except Thursday 
from 9 to 4. 

28 Winter Street, Boston, Room 16, or Hygienic Re- 

treat, South Weymouth, Mass. 3m11, 


DECALCOMANI 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book o 

pte giving full instructions in this new 

and beautiful art, sent J pee’ mane for 10 cta, 

100 asa’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Land: 8, Animala, 

Birds, Insects, Flowers, Atitumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 

They can be easily transferred to any article 80 as to imitate the 

most beaatiful painting. Also, 6 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 60for 60 ets. Agents wanted, 

Address J, L. PATTEN & OO., 162 William Street, New York.' 


LADIES 










Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


73 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 











DOMESTIC’ 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
gpangeter Becond-hend 

achines of every des- 
cription. 


“‘DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Acents Wantep. “@@ NEW YORK. 





Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROoOoMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. wn 


J $ ry) wey 
MADAME SECOR. M. D. 
Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all diseases of women. Can 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 a. 
M. until 4 P. M. 

Thousands of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The r treated 

tuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No falsein- 

ucements held out to the suffering. One examina- 
tion decides the cure. 17wl 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


kRWPennaylvania. 

The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new college 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 

ractical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address 











RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
4m5 North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phila. 
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SALE OF THE FOSTER FARM. 

The Worcester Evening Gazette, of April 
18, under the caption of ‘‘A farce instead of 
a drama,” gives the following statement of 
the incidents of the sale: 

The closing act in the local farce, ‘‘Ste- 
phen Foster’s Farm,” was played at the of- 
fice of the City Treasurer, this morning. 
Mr. and Mrs. Foster refused to pay taxes 
assessed on their farm, because the State 
does not allow women to vote. It was 
seized by the city and sold, about two years 
ago, to satisfy the claim for taxes, but the 
party who bid it off failed to take the deed. 

Under the law the farm thus reverted to 
the city, which was required to hold it two 
years and then make a final sale by auction, 
which sale was advertised for to-day. The 
proceeds of this sale were to be used for 
the payment of the city’s claim for taxes, 
interest, and costs, and the balance was to 
remain in the Treasury five years, subject 
to recovery by Mr. Foster if he chose to re- 
ceive it. After the five years, if Mr. Fos- 
ter did not call for the money it would re- 
vert to the city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Foster have by public ap- 
peals and in private conversation argued 
and protested against the seizure of their 
farm, and it has generally been supposed that 
they would allow the sale to go on, making 
themselves martyrs for opinion’s sake. On 
one occasion at least, they have allowed the 
sale of cows, by the sheriff, to satisfy the 
city’s claim for taxes on personal property. 
The Fosters have not been disturbed in the 
occupancy of the farm, the city officials 
not being disposed to take forcible posses- 
sion till the result of to-day’s sale should in- 
dicate their ultimate determination. 

Before 10 o'clock, the hour appointed for 
the sale, the City Hall building was crowded, 
and volleys of jokes, most of them at the 
expense of Mr. Foster, served to kill time 
pleasantly till Mr. B. W. Abbott, the auc- 
tioneer, mounted a step-ladder just outside 
the door of the Cit Trenvenut's office, and 
proceeded to read the notice of the sale of 
the Flagg property on Mechanic Street. 
The interest centred in the sale of the Fos- 
ter estate, of course, and but little atten- 
tion was paid to the Flagg sale, which was 
accomplished in three minutes and eighteen 
seconds, the bids having been $100, $200, 

225, and $250. Mr. H. L. Prentice was 
the purchaser. 

Without further introduction than read- 
ing the notice of sale, Mr. Abbott then 
called for bids on the Foster estate. Some 
one in the crowd shouted ‘I'll give you 
$250 for that,” but Mr. Abbott quietly re- 
marked, ‘“‘I have a bid of $1000 for it al- 
ready,” and began the ‘‘auction.” 

Mr. Foster stood directly at the foot of 
the steps upon which the auctioneer was 
perched, and constantly kept a bid in ad- 
vance of all others, but the crowd in the 
narrow hall prevented any extended knowl- 
edge of this fact, and those in the rear of 
the throng were surprised at the lively jumps 
in the price offered. 

Mr. Abbott had little to do but name the 
figures as the bidding ran up through $1100, 
$1200, and $1300, and then, by $50 ad- 
vances, up to $1600, where there was 
a little pause in the bidding causing some 
remarks about “‘going,” ‘last chance,” on 
the part of the auctioneer. The City Treas- 
urer here remarked, ‘“Take your time, Mr. 
Abbott,” and Mr. Abbott said to Mr. Fos- 
ter, ‘‘I want to give you all the chance I 
can, Mr. Foster, for you said I hurried the 
sale before.” 

The $50 raises continued, steadily follow- 
ing each other, with the single exception of 
a $100 jump by Mr. Foster between $1800 
and $1900, till $2100 was reached. Here 
Mr. Abbott was forced to make consider- 
able talk, and had begun saying, ‘‘selling, 
selling—,” when some one in the rear of 
the crowd faintly said ‘‘fifty.” Mr. Abbott 
didn’t have to wait an instant for his $2200 
from Mr. Foster, and again got to ‘‘the 
third and last call” when some one else 
sleepily said ‘‘fifty” and started the ball 
again. The $2300 was quickly bid, and 
then another ‘‘fifty,” and $2400, but here 
the ‘‘run” ended, and with a quite extended 
effort to get a further bid, Mr. Abbott said 
“sold,” in just eight minutes and a half 
from the time he named the first bid. 

The persistent bidder at the front was 
still unknown to all but afew of the crowd, 
and the shouts and laughter were long and 
loud when the auctioneer announced that it 
was Stephen S. Foster. 

The terms of sale on each estate were 
cash upon delivery of the deed, within five 
days, at office of the City Treasurer; $50.- 
00 cash to be paid at the close of the sale. 

Immediately on the announcement of the 
purchaser the laughing and shouting crowd 
began to push for the door, but a shout of 
“A speech” instantly checked them, and 
all surged back into the hall. Mr. Foster 
said that it was a disagreeable duty for him 
to buy back the property which the city 
had stolen from him, but that he had been 
forced into the position often held by bank 
officials who find themselves forced to buy 
back portions of plunder from their vaults 
or lose the whole, and that he had accepted 
that alternative. 

The conditions of the sale were the pay- 
ment of fifty dollars on the spot, and the 
payment of the balance on the delivery of a 

uit-claim deed by the City Treasurer in 

ve years. Immediately at the close of the 
sale Mr. Foster made the required payment of 
fifty dollars, and is to call at the City Treas- 
urer’s office for his deed Thursday after- 
noon. 

Previous to the sale, Mr. Abbott, the 
auctioneer, read the following statement of 
the several steps in the collection of taxes 
on the two estates to be sold:— 

Worcester, Mass., April 18, 1876. 
To whom it may concern:— 

In September 1872, sundry taxes were 
committed to the Collector of taxes for the 
city of Worcester, for collection, among 
them the following on real estate in saic 
city, Viz: 

lagg Heirs $43.50 

Stephen S. and Abby K. Foster 69.60 

These taxes were respectively made due 
and payable October 10, 1872, and were not 
paid when due, After sundry summonses 





and demands had been issued, and served, 
and the estates had been advertised for sale, 
the Collector of taxes sold the same, in 
February 1874, to sundry parties, who re- 
fused to pay the sums offered by them, and 
to take their deeds within ten days after the 
sale, as required by law. Deeds were there- 
fore made out in favor of the city, in March 
1874, under provisions of Statute of 1862 
chapter 183, and the same were duly re- 
corded, and placed in the custody of the 
City Treasurer, to whom by law all applica- 
tions for the redemption of the estates so 
sold must be made within two years from 
the time of sale as aforesaid. No applica- 
tion having been made to the City Treasur- 
er, for the redemption of these estates, 
within the time prescribed by law, the City 
Council of Worcester, on the thirteenth of 
March 1876, passed the following order in 
reference to the sales of these estates, re- 
spectively, as follows, viz:— 

‘Ordered, that the City Treasurer be, and 
he is hereby, directed to proceed forthwith 
to advertise and sell the same, as provided 
in section 7 of chapter 183 of the acts of 
1862, and the Mayor is duly authorized to 
execute, in the name of the city, all neces- 
sary deeds to convey the same to the pur- 
chasers as provided by law.” 

In accordance with this order the under- 
signed duly advertised these estates to be 
sold on Tuesday the eighteenth day of 
April 1876, at ten o’clock A. M., and now 
offers the same at public auction, to the 
highest bidder. Asa matter of information, 
it may be stated, in this connection, that 
the taxes, cost, and interest already accrued, 
on account of these estates, are as follows, 
viz:— 

Flagg Heirs $467.05 
8. 8. & A. K. Foster $386.43 

A copy of the statute of 1862 accompa- 
nies this statement, and a portion of the 
same will be read by the auctioneer, to the 
end that all persons interested may be duly 
advised as to the authority under which the 
city proposes to sell these estates so pur- 
chased of the Collector, in accordance with 
the provision of the laws of this Common- 
wealth. Ws. 8. Barton, 

City Treasurer. 

In favorable contrast with the unfair 
comments, and in some cases, positive mis- 
representations of this transaction, which 
have appeared in the Worcester and other 
Massachusetts papers, we copy the follow- 
ing candid and truthful editorial of the 
the New York Hvening Post: 

TAXATION AND REPRESENTATION. 


Stephen 8. Foster and Abby Kelley, his 
wife, of Worcester, Massachusetts, yester- 
day permitted their homestead to be sold, 
rather than pay taxes to an unjust govern- 
ment which denies women the right of Suf- 
frage. This deed of heroism has no parallel, 
except in the lofty achivement of the Smith 
sisters, of Connecticut—if indeed it has one 
there. The Smiths stoically watched their 
favorite cows going one after the other to 
the auction block, because the Smiths were 
themselves not allowed to vote, and latel 
they have permitted some of their ban 
stock to be sold in a similar way. Mr. 
Foster sacrificed his property because some- 
body else was not allowed to vote. 

Some persons may believe that the beauty 
of the sacrifice is impaired + what is fur- 
ther reported: ‘“‘Mr. Foster bid it in, and 
will hold his property.” That, however, is 
not a practical way of looking at the matter. 

THE FOSTER EXPERIMENTS. 

The Worcester Spy says: When Mr. 8. 
8. Foster was brought to the test he wisely 
concluded that the objects he could hope to 
gain by giving up his farm were not worth 
the sacrifice. Of course he will not longer 
insist, if he ever has maintained it, and we 
have never read his numerous protests care- 
fully enough to be sure on that point, that 
he refused to pay taxes on principle, for a 

rinciple is worth everything or nothing. 
Mr. Foster, we are quite willing to believe, 
is just the man to risk property, liberty and 
life itself, in obedience to his convictions of 
duty. He would not do what he thought 
wrong, to save his farm. Therefore wecon- 
clude that he does not think it wrong to 
pay the taxes by law established, nor to co- 
operate with the authorities in the process 
by which the collection of taxes from delin- 
quent property-holders is enforced. This con- 
cession settles the question,so far as he is con- 
cerned, and we congratulate him and the 

people of Worcester upon the result. 

hroughout the whole controversy Mr. Fos- 
ter has been treated with great forbearance; 
no unfair advantage has been taken of him 
in any particular, and there has been no 
disposition on the part of any official to do 
anything oppressive or go beyond the strict 
requirements of the law. What the law, 
their official oaths and a faithful regard to 
the interests of the city exacted of them, 
the treasurer and other officers having du- 
ties in this matter have done and nothing 
more. 

Mr. Foster thinks that women should 
have the right to vote, and otherwise be put 
ina position of perfect political equality 
with men, and that a government which de- 
nies them that equality is unjust and op- 
pressive. It seemed to him that a refusal 
to pay taxes to sucha government would 
call attention to this alleged injustice, and 
be the most emphatic ons effective protest 
he could make. He has tried his experi- 
ment. It has cost him something, though 
it has not perhaps been inordinately expen- 
sive in view of the importance he attached 
to it, and the value of the results he hoped 
to obtain. The immediate results are ap- 
parently insignificant, but the eventual in- 
fluence of this little episode in our muni- 
cipal affairs who can foresee? 

MARTYRDOM MADE EASY. 

The Worcester Gazette says: 

We submit that it istime the folly of pre- 
tending to resist taxation because women 
are not allowed to vote was stopped. There 


may be a weaker imitation of martyrdom 
possible, but we can not imagine it. The 
other day we were calmly asked to give a 
column and a half of our space to the ap- 
peal of the Fosters to the voters of Worces- 
ter for justice. 





It is the custom to allow 





them a good deal of latitude in eqenaeting 
their opinions, and they havea decided way 
of putting their views, which carries the 
conviction that they are in earnest. So we 
good-naturedly gave them the room they 
asked for their address. The nature of their 
appeal will be remembered. They asserted 
that they would never be cajoled or fright- 
ened into giving recognition or support to 
the government, until they had their rights. 
They were ‘‘patriots and freemen;” the vot- 
ers Whom they addressed were ‘‘British and 
Tories.” The cruel tyrants might ‘‘turn 
them homeless into the street,” but “history 
would vindicate the purity of their inten 
tions and the wisdom of their methods of 
assault.” If the Boston patriots of a hun- 
dred years ago had stopped to issue a pro- 
nunciamento before they pitched the tea 
overboard into the harbor, it would not 
have been couched in more high sounding 
and self-complacent language. The com- 
parison can not, however, be carried out. 
The patriots issued no address, but they 
destroyed the tea; Mr. Foster, coming a 
hundred years later, saves his tea, but pub- 
lishes his pronunciamento. It shows the 
progress of invention. Martyrdom has been 
made easy. 

For Mr. Foster, on reflection, thought 
better of it. He appeared at the sale on 
Tuesday, bought in his property and made 
arrangements for satisfying the claim of the 
city taxes. He will get a quit-claim 
deed of his house and farm and he will not 
be turned into the street. Weare glad of 
it. We think it one of the wisest things he 
ever did, and it was more manly to back 
squarely down from his attitude of defiance 
than to take the usual course in such cases 
of having a friend or relative to bid in the 
property. Nobody wants to see Mr. Foster 
abused or turned out of his homestead. 
We hope he will continue to manufacture 
cider and produce early vegetables for many 

ears tocome. He will gain more credit 
in that business than as a reformer. We 
do not doubt ‘‘the purity of his intentions,” 
but we do not believe history is going to 
vindicate ‘‘the wisdom of his methods of as- 
sault.” He will not convince the majority 
that they are in the wrong by calling them 
tyrants and tories. He will never gain Cen- 
tennial honors by writing addresses to the 
newspapers. Let him exercise his long dis- 
used right of Suffrage, and he will then 
represent at least a single unit of strength 
in the cause he has at heart. We respect 
his convictions as we do those of every hon- 
est man, but his methods are neither practi- 
cal, nor dignified. We hope he will pay his 
taxes next year without so much unnecessa- 
ry formality. 

THE FOSTERS AND THEIR PROTEST. 

The Salem Gazette says: 

The sale of the farm of Stephen 8S. and 
Abby Kelley Foster, in Worcester, for taxes, 
took place on Tuesday. he had refused 
to pay for several years, to illustrate their 
fidelity to the principle, ‘‘no representation, 
no taxation.” They were at last sold out 
during this Centennial year, apparently as 
a timely and felicitous exhibition of our 
forgetfulness in Massachusetts of the old 
Revolutionary sentiment, that ‘‘taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” At the 
sale a crowd collected to see what would 
turn up, and their curiosity was appeased 
by hearing the property bid off by Stephen 
8. Foster himself for $2400—the bidding 
having worked up from $1000 at about $50 
ajump. Mr. Foster was called upon for a 
speech, and he responded by saying that it 
was a disagreeable duty for him to buy 
back the property which the city had stolen 
from him, but that he had been forced into 
the position often held by bank officials, 
who find themselves forced to buy back por- 
tions of plunder from their vaults or lose 
the whole, and that he had accepted that al- 
ternative. 

The conditions of the sale were that $50 
should be paid down at the time of sale and 
the balance within five days, on the delivery 
of a quit claim deed. Mr. Foster complied 
with the first condition, and called for his 
deed on Thursday afternoon. Some of the 
newspapers laugh at Stephen, as though he 
had ‘‘caved in” at the last. Wedo not see 
itso. We should say he was consistent to 
the last. He and his wife had made up 
their minds not to pay, voluntarily, and 
they did not, but were compelled to suc- 
cumb to the compulsion of the law. 

—e>eo — 


THE SISTERS SMITH—COW AUCTION NO 2. 





Epirors WomAn’s JOURNAL.—We prom- 
ised to give a sequel to the deputy sheriff's 
proceedings. But really we cannot begin 
where we left off, for there has been a suc- 
cession of infamous doings, and they must 
be related as they come into mind. We 
have just returned from Hartford, where 
we have been to attend an auction to sell 
bank stock, and last Saturday, that is Sun- 
day between, we were called to another auc- 
tion sale of our Alderneys again. They 
took five, but sold only three, which satis- 
fied the tax and costs amounting to $163.- 
42, the tax, $131.73. We had to buy back 
two cows, and let one go. We did not wish 
to part with all that were seized the first 
time, though they may be driven from us 
again, for they have sent in another tax, by 
mail, of $96, which it is said must be paid 
this month. 

The same old collector came on Saturday, 
the week before, to demand the tax. We 
told him he must do as he pleased, as he 
claimed that he could take all we had; he 
said it was lawful. We both followed him 
to the yard and told him the cows ought 
not to be taken at this time, for by keep- 
ing them a week there might be double 
their number. He was more lenient this 
time, for at our special pleading he left us 
two, and drove the rest near the sign post, 
where he got a man to keep them. The 
second time I went to see them, there was 
a fine little calf there lying by its mother. 

We were much surprised that a man liv- 











ing within a half-mile of us would take 
them; his wife said she was afraid we 
should not like it, and he said he agreed to 
do it before he knew whose they were, for 
the collector did not tell him, until he asked 
him. He promised to take the best care of 
them, and we believe he did so. We do 
not think the collector could have got 
another place, for we understood he was 
out all the day along street, and it was 
nearly night before he drove them away. 

The auction was held at 2 o'clock P. M., 
but there’ was neither dog nor drum, this 
time, but quite a concourse at the sign post, 
who looked as if they came to make dis- 
turbance, but were somewhat afraid to do 
so, and said nothing worth minding. There 
were several ladies, whose conversation 
helped us much, and four men spoke to us, 
and two showed they were on ourside. We 
told them the scene was quite a comment 
upon this Centennial year, when the whole 
nation were to rejoice for the resistance of 
our forefathers to taxation without repre- 
sentation, a hundred years ago. 

There is another collector appointed, to 
take hold of our property for the coming 
tax, so that it will not be so disagreeable to 
see a new one, and he cannot go more con- 
trary to the laws than this one has done. 
This affair has been a fine display of town 
authority, and we must call it the whole 
town, for not a man has dared speak in our 
favor in any public meeting, or even to men- 
tion our names. We do not think half the 
voters have the least idea of the unfeeling 
usage we have received. These auctions 
are kept as private as possible, and nobody 
would know of such unjust and lawless 
treatment did we not tell of it ourselves. 

As to the sequel of the deputy sheriff 
business, he called for the last time, three 
weeks ago to-day. He stopped in the morn- 
ing to plead with us to pay the execution, 
which he could not prevail on us to do, and 
at last grew pious, quoting texts of scrip- 
ture, that we must love our enemies and do 
good to them that hate us, &c. We told 
him we must resist the devil or he would 
not flee from us, and would come again, 
and this was all the devil’s work, to which 
he assented, but said it would save us much 
trouble and expense, and then he said we 
could write an account of it just as well if 
we paid it. He left us very politely, and 
called again at night, and said he had levied 
on a share in Pheenix bank, the bill was 
$80.27 instead of $50, as was by some mis- 
take printed {in the JourNAL, and he had 
advertised it in one of the Hartford papers. 

Two days afterwards, we found that it 
was put in without saying to whom the 
stock belonged, or what the levy was for, 
or even mentioning the town of Glaston- 
bury at all. We put in the same paper that 
the shares belonged to Julia and Abby 
Smith of Glastonbury, for the information 
of our friends. Though we are in the 
hands of those who keep everything as se- 
cret as possible, we let it all out, to their 
great annoyance, for they are somewhat 
sensible of the disgrace. The whole cost 
in this case of the men’s breaking their own 
laws to get our property, is over $139, be- 
side the tax which was not quite $50 in the 
first place, and the cost of the two cow 
auctions $71, making $210 beside the regu- 
lar taxes, 

All the proceedings of the town against 
us have been contrary to laws men have 
enacted for their own benefit, (unless it is 
this last tax,)and they cannot be severe 
enough against the weak and defenceless, 
without breaking these very laws. There 
has just come to our knowledge a “poll-tax 
sent to a poor widow, whose husband died 
the last of Nov. 1865, and afew days ago 
another poll tax has been sent with a tax 
upon the estate of the husband, who served 
three years in the war of the rebellion. 
They must have known it was all contrary 
to law, but they did not think this bereaved 
widow would know it. Her husband’s es- 
tate was prized at 600 dollars, all in real es- 
tate, and she is entitled to the use of a third, 
with a baby of seven months’ old, and no 
work to be obtained. Any one would say 
that in such a case a tax should be abated, 
if the selectmen have any idea of what is 
right. 

In alittle over two years we, who have paid 
more money into the town treasury than 
anybody else, have been forced to attend 
four auctions, to see our property worse 
than stolen from us, when we have never 
broken a law on the statute book, that we 
know. JULIA AND Abby SMITH. 

Glastonbury, Conn. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


It was a bright idea in Mr. David Wells 
to put so much political wisdom in an in- 
teresting form, as he has in his ‘‘RoBINSON 
Crusokr’s Money.” While reading the re- 
markable fortunes and misfortunes of this 
remote island community, the reader will 
learn some of the truest lessons of finance, 
the meaning of barter and the uses of 
money. In the experience of Robinson 
and his associates he has sketched the 
progress of society from its first stages of 











trade up to the more complicated arrange- | 


ments which arise from the varied wants of 
an extended commerce. The satire of the 
story is also keen and cutting. To all who 


wish to get at the pith of the subject of {:- 
nance we recommend this book. It is pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, and can be 
bought at retail for fifty cents. 

PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN, is the title of 
an unfinished historical Romance, by the 
late Lord Lytton. One puts down this 
book with a sigh of regret that it is unfin- 
ished, for if completed it would have been 
one more triumph for the author of ‘‘Har- 
old,” ‘‘The Last of the Barons,” and “Rj. 
enzi”; each of these seem permeated with 
the spirit of their times, and picture the 
rude Saxon, the lordly Norman, and the 
noble Roman tribune as if they were the 
living, moving beings of to-day, rather than 
the long past. Sois it with this Hellenic 
Romance; it is interfused with Greek life, 
the graceful Athenian, the sensuous Corin- 
thian, the self-forgetting, State-absorbed 
Spartan, appear before us clothing with 
fresh young life the page of history which 
chronicles the triumph and the shame of 
the great Lacedemonian General. Classic 
grace and Greek power breathe from every 
page, and whether you view the fleet with 
the Spartan leader, or go with him to visit 
the home of Cleonice,the Byzantine maiden , 
for whose sake, though unknown to her, he 
has plotted the deepest treason against his 
country, the reader never forgets it is a 
Greek atmosphere which surrounds him. 
Never in the meridian of his life did Lyt- 
ton Bulwer write more nobly than in this 
fragment of Greek history, and the son is 
to be thanked for giving it to the world 
even in its unfinished or uncompleted state. 
Harper & Brothers have issued this in uni- 
form with the other books of the great 
English author. 


8. W. B. 


* * 











SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
May Ist, at 744 Pp. m. Mr. Davidson, of Cambridge, 
will speak on ‘Aristotle and his philosophy.” 

Members are requested to show their tickets. 





Chelsea Suffrage Club.—There will be a 
lecture under the auspices of the Chelsea Woman 
Suffrage Club, Friday evening, May 5th, at Broadway 
Hall, Chelsea, wy Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, of Fay- 
etteville. New York. 

Subject—‘‘Idle Men.” Doors open at 7; commence 
7.30. Admission 10 cents. 





The Moral Education Association— 
will hold a meeting at 50 Temple Place on Friday, 
May 5th, 3p. M. George T. Angell will lecture. 
Subject, “The Prevention of Crime.”* All are invited. 





Elocution.—Miss C. 8. Colby, Teacher of Voice 
Culture, gives especial attention to defective speech. 

References: Professors Jas, E. Murdock, Stacy 
Baxter, and Faculty of the School of Oratory. 

Address, 90 West Springfield street, Boston. 4w14 


Susie Faithful, has removed to No. 216 West 
Fifth St., South Boston, where she receives applica- 
tion by mail only for her services as transient Seams- 
tress. Will Y anywhere within forty miles—Charges 
very low, and furnishes references upon application. 

2wl8 




















261 Washington Street. 
Second flight. Dinners as per bill of fare accom- 
am , 35 cents. Dinner from 11 till 4. Bill of 
are: Soups—Pea, vegetable, tomato, macaroni, ver- 
micelli, chicken, chowder, fish, clam, oyster. Roast 
—Sirloin, beef, lamb, turkey, cranberry sauce; goose, 
apple sauce; chicken, brown gravy; duck, jelly; ven- 
ison, currant jelly. Boiled-Boiled leg of mutton, 
caper sauce; boiled chicken, boiled turkey, celery 
sauce. Fish—Salmon, mackerel, Cod, bluefish, Span- 
ish mackerel, halibut cusk. Puddings—Tapioca, 
0, rice, baked Indian, apple, apple shallot. Eng- 
lish plum, brandy sauce; cranberry, wine sauce. Pies 
—Apple, cranberry, custard, squash, mince, Washing- 
ton, blueberry. Vegetables— Tomatoes, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, turnips, squash. All Pastry home 
made. Best of cooking. MRS. ROBINSON, propri- 
etress. This dinner 35 cents. Also breakfast and 

supper. 1mi7. 


Four New Music Books. 


The People’s Chorus Book. 


An unusually good selection of choruses, for mixed 
voices, nearly all new. ‘When Allen-a-Dale went a 
hunting,” “Chosen One,” “The Owl,” are capital 
glees, and are fair specimens of the pieces of this fine 
collection. 


Price $1.00. Per Dozen, $9.00 
CENTENNIAL COLLECTION 
Of National Songs. 


A book for the times, with the patriotic Songs of 
many nations, very well arranged. Should be in uni- 
versal use during the festival months of this famous 
year. 


Price in Paper,40 cts.; Boards, 50 cts. 


Dictionary of Musical Information. 


By J. W. Moore. A book that is attracting much 
attention, and is the most convenient book of refer- 
ence on musical subjects extant. 


Price $1.25 


Shining River. 


A Sabbath School Song Book, which has been out 
a few months, just long enough to prove it one of the 
best. Buy it and try it. 


Price 35 cts. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


N 
FOR 10 DAYS ONLY, 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Rubbers and Sandals, all-sizes, 
First Quality, 25c. a pair, retail 
at Hall’s, 72 Federal Street. 

N. B. The above are for Lapies and CHILDREN, 
not women who are nasty enough to sweep the streets 
| and sidewalks with their dresses, as they are not con- 
sidered Ladies, and are not desired to drag their 


Filthy trails into HALL’S Rubber Warehouse. 7 
| Federal Street. 1w18. 


Boston Conservatory of Music. 
134 Tremont Street, 

Offers the most thorough Musical Instruction, 
[= Only Four Pupils in a Class_2) 
Send for Circular to 
lyl8. Juuivs E1rcusvure, Director. 
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